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VOICES FROM THE CAMPUS* 



"My Impression (and belief) is that most professors do not know that 
they behave differently towards women (in class, in conference, and 
tn administrative affairs)." (Female. Humanities. Berkeley, p. 78 

"Students in one of my classes did a tally and found that male pro- 
fessors called on men more often than on women students. What 
malestudents have to say or contriDute Is viewed es having more tm 
pprflfnee than what female students have to contribute In class" 
\ ("Illustrative Problems ") 

. have I been overtly* discriminated against? Possibly no. Have I 
been encouraged, helped, congratulatedi/eceived recognition, got' 
ten a friendly hejlo, a solicitous 4 caq I help you ou/?' The answer is 
no Being a woman here just makes you be tougher, work harder, and 
hope if 4 you get a 4.0 GPA someone wiil say. 'You're good.' Perhaps 
like f-felfowstudent told me, you're only here to get a husband.' If 
that were true. I can think of easier, less painful end discouraging 
ways. " . (Female. Business Administration. Berkeley , p. 64) 

"You come in the door... equal but having experienced the 
discrimination— the refusal of professors to take you seriously; the 
sexual overtures and the like— you f imp out doubting your own abili* 
ty to do very much of K anything." 

(Female Ph.D. candidate. Harvard, quoted in 
% "Harvard Women Protest Unequal Job Opportunities, " 
Washington Star 10/24/80) 



(Continued on page 3)' 



INTRODUCTION 

As greater numbers of women students enter the higher educa- 
•on system, the postseconclary community has become increas- 
ingly concerned about such issues as the contmuij^Q low enroll-' 
ment of women in "traditionally masculine" 7ieldsT r the fact that 
women undergraduates feel less confident about their prepara- 
tion for graduate school than men attending the same 
institution, 2 and the surprising decline in academic and career 
aspirations experienced by many women students during their 
college years. 5 These concerns take on a new significance given 
current and projected enrollment patterns, although higher 
education has tradihonally^eon associated with the educational 
and professional preparation of men. women students are thy 
' "new majority" of undergraduates The education of women is 
literally central to the postsecondary enterprise, 

However, despite^ women's gains in access to higher educa 
tion— especially since the passage of Title, IX— women 
undergraduate and graduate students may not enjoy full equality 
of educational opportunity on campus Indeed, women's educav 
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tional experiences may differ considerably from those of men, 
even when they attend tfte same institutions, share the same 
classrooms, and work with the same graduate advisors. The most * 
extensive longitudinal study of student development conducted 
testate concludes tha(: 
(e)ven though men^and wdmen are presumably exposed to 
common liberal arts curriculum and other educational pro 
grams during the undergraduate years, it would seem that 
thdse programs serve more to preserve, rathei than to reduce, 
stereotypic differences between men and women in behavior, 
. personality^ aspirations and achievement. 4 
Many factors! includ[ng familial and social expectations, ma y 
contribute to (he preservation of these differences. However, * 
faculty behaviors which express different expectations for 
women than for men students, or which lead women to feel their 
academic and career ambitions are not as important as those of 
men students may play a major role in limiting women students' 
development. 

Most faculty want to treat ali students fairly and as individuals 
with particular talents and abilities. However, some faculty .may 
overtly— or, more often, Inadverttntly— treat men and women * 
students differently In the classroom and In related learning 
situtations. Subtle b'ases in the way teachers behave toward^ 
students may -seem so "normal'* that the particular behaviors 
which express them often go unnoticed. Nevertheless these pat- 
terns, by which women students are either singled out or Ignored 
because of their sex,- may leave women ^students feeling less con- 
fident than their male classmates about thoir abilities and their 
place in the college community. 
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^"Although more difficult to document Man other areas we studied, the 
question of campus environment and general 'atmospherp' ts no lass vital. 
Hot only do that* intnngibtas affect the educational neaps and goals of 
women v,. but- they alaor iff torn* extent determine those goals. Indeed, 
since the campus climate can help shape a- women's sell-concept, 
especially during years of rapid developmental change, it cm affect not on- 
ly her academic choice* art'e&levemeiits, but also her ability to develop 
the sklllo she will need in />rder to meet future academic and professional 
challenges." FThe Education ot Women at Oberlln/'pp 16*17) 



Many postsecondary Institutions have evaluated their policies 
and practices toward women p/imarily in terms of legal issues 
and requirements. More recently, however, a number of colleges 
and universities have begun to recognize the Importance of the in- 
stitutional atmosphere, environment or climate—both within and 
outside the classroom— in fostering or' impeding women 
students' full personal, academic and professional development. 1 
Indeed, as one study notes, "There is persuasive evidence that, In 
selecting and reacting to educational environments, females tend 
more than males to be attuned to the personal supportiveness of 
these environments." 7 

Institutions as diverse as Oberlln College (OH), Hope College 
(Ml), the University of Wisconsin, the University of Delaware, Har- 
vard University (MA), Yale University (CT), the University of Callfor-" 
nla at Berkeley, and the institutions involved in The Brown Project 
(Barnard (NY), Brown" (Rl), Dartmouth (NH), Princeton (NJ), SUNY 
at Stonybrook, and Wetlesley (MA)J— to name but a few— have 
conducted surveys and other* research to determine how ade- 
quately the Institution as a whole m^ets the needs of Its womea 
students. Researchers are asking questions about how women 
are treated in the classroom, the laboratory, the undergraduate 
and graduate advising relationship, and in the less formal In- 
tellectual exchanges that occur with faculty and with other 
students/ All of these contexts may affect how women students 
view themselves. They can encourage women's full Intellectual 
development and academic and career aspirations, or dampen 
women's energies and ambitions. 

^1 A Uhough many persons and experiences can help shape the ' 
pus climate, faculty attitudes and behaviors often have a pro^ * 



found effect — especially for women students.* As Joseptt Kate 
writes in Men and Women Learning Together. A Study of College 1 
Students in the Late 1970*s: 
The newly raised consciousness of women [students] ts in 
some respects fragile. In the intellectual and academic 
spheres there Is still a tendency for women W think 
themselves as not quite on a par with men . . . there is some 
indicatlori'that women ate meeting the challenge creatively" 

"but they also could use more help from their teachers 10 • 

In part because of the disproportionate number of male faculty at 
the college and university level, women may not always get this 
help. 1 ' Several studies indicate that men faculty tend to affirm 
students of their own sex more than students of the other sex, 
and often perceive women students primarily as sexual beings 
who are less capable and less serious than *men students. 12 
Although these attitudes may be changing, a host of behaviors 
which can convey * such attitudes are still prevalent in the 
academic setting. ' \ 

Both men and women faculty— even those who are most con-, 
cerned^ about sex discrimination—may Inadvertently com- 
municate to their students limiting preconceptions about ap- 
propriate and expected behaviors, abilities, careeV directions and 
personal goals which are based on sex rather than on individual 
interest and ability. For instance, some professors may h jbltually 



FACULTY BEHAVIORS: SOME NEW QUESTIONS 

Faculty, administrators, researchers and women students 
themselves* are begtfuting to consider the Importance of 
faculty behaviors In creating an institutional "climate" that 
fosters the full development of all students^jand to ask % 
questlonssuch as the following: 

• Are women.: students less likely to be called, upon 
directly than men students? Do faculty tend to ask ' 
women and rfien students the sarrie kinds of ques< 
tlons? Do they encourage women as much as men to 
♦hjnk .for themselves? ' ' * 

• womon students receive as fnuch informal feed- 
back,, encouragement or praise as men fop their 
academic efforts? • 

• Are women Interrupted more often than men during 
.class discussion? Can this* lead wbmwvjo feel that 
their views are not ,belng listened to or taken as 
seriously as those of their male peers? 

• 'Do teachers , tend to make more eye-contact with men 
when they ask a question of thectass as a whole, thus 
"racogntefng" men and Inviting responses from them? 

• Doprofesaors, often assume that women students are . 
i uncertain about what they want to say (or perhaps, 

> not saying much that is worthwhile) because women 
may tend to state their classroom comments hesitant- 
ly or In loverly polite," fashion? ** .,' 

• Are some professors more likely to remember- the 
names of thetoen students In their claeses than those 
of the women? / * ' ■ * 

• Are teacher* aajlkely to choose women as men for 
■ student assistants and to give them the same respon- 
sibilities? 

• Do some professors inadvertently discourage women 
from enrolling in traditionally "masculine" majors or 
from the '"iarder" subspecialties?* * 

• Are graduate advisors ^oro likely to, contact men . 
( students when publication, research, and ether pro- 

. fessional opportunities arise? Cfees this make it more 
difficult for women than for men to see themselves as 
potential profersionats and colleagues? . 

• Do some professors us( sexist humot to "spice up a 
dull subject" ot make disparaging comments about 
Women as a group? How does this affect women in 
tMe classroom? 
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use-classroom examples in which the man is always ^the profes 
sionaJ," the woman always the "client* or "patient," thus making 
it more.difficult for women to imagine themselves. in professional 
roles. 11 Men and women faculty alike may ask questions and then 
109k at men students only— as if no women were expected to res- 
pond. 14 Some faculty may tend to ask women "lower order/' fac- 
tual questions ("When did Wordsworth write the first version of 
^ The PretudeV) and reserve "higher order* critical questions for 
men 1 * ("What do you see as the maj^f thematic differences bet- 
ween the 1805 and the 185Q versions?") Others may make seem- 
ingly helpful comments which nevertheless Imply that women in 
general are not as compete.it as men ("I know women ha*e trou» 
ble with spatial concepts, but Til be happy to give you extra 
help"). Some professors may be unaware that they interrupt 
women more ofJten than men students, or allow women to be easi- 
ly Interrupted by others In class discussion. 
< In addition to subtle fprms of discrimination in classroom in- 
teraction, more obvious behaviors can alio create a chilling 
climate. These may*include disparaging comments about women 
as a group and the use of sexist h'Umor br demeaning sexual allu- 
sion (for example, a slide in an accounting class that features a 
bikini-clay wpman "guaranteed to provide accurate meas- 
urements.") 

Whether overt or Subtle, differential treatment based on sex is 
far from innocuous. Its cumulative "effects can be damaging not 
only to indivldua! ,;omen and merVstudents but also to the educa- 
tionalpjocess itseif. ' 

HOW A "CHILLY" CLIMATE FOR WOMEN ' ' 

AFFECTS ALL STUDENTS 

Women Students 

A chilling classroom climate puts women students at a signifi- 
cant educatjonal disadvantage. Overtly disparaging remarks 
about women, as we!i asjnore subtle differentia? bettaviors, can 
have a critical and lasting effect. When -they occur fre- 
quently—especially when they Involve "gatekeepers" who teach 
required courses, act as advisors, or serve as chaits of depart- 
ments—such behaviors can have a profound negative irfjtact on 
women's academjc and career development by: 

A* • discouraging classroom participation;, 

• preventing students frQm seeking help outside of class; 

• causing students to drop or avol^certain classes, to switch 
majots or subspecialties within majors, and In some in- 
stances even to leave a given institution; 

• minimizing the development 0! the individual collegfiai rela- 
tionships with faculty which are crucial for future profes- 
sional development 

• dampening career aspirations; and 

• undermining confidence. 11 

Instead of sharpening their intellectual abiiities, women may 

begin to believe and act as though: 

» * 

• their presence In a givsn class, department, program or in- 
stitution is at best peripheral, or at worst an unwelcome int 
tlusion; 

#* their participation in fctass discussion Is not expected, and 
their contributions are not important; 

• their capacity for full intellectual development and profes* 
sional success Is limited; and 

• their academic and .career goals are not matters for serious 
. attent^n or concern. 4 • 

Men Student* „ j 

While women students may be most directly harmed by an in- 
hospitaole climate, mm students are also affected, if limited 
views of women are overtly or subtly communicated by faculty, 
some men students may experience reinforcement of their own 
negative views about women especially because such views are 
confirmee? by persons of knowledge and status. This may make It 
more difficult for men to perceive women students as full peers, 
to work with them in collaborative learning situations, and to offer 
O Informal support as colleague^ In the undergraduate or 
£ J^|C Jte 8cn0 °* setting. Moreover, it may hamper men's ability to 



relate to women as equals in the larger worft of work and family 
beyond the institution." % , 

HOW A CHILLY CLIMATE CAN INTERFERE WITH 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS . 

In addition to Its effects oa individual women and men 
students, a learning climate that subtly or overtly communicates 
different expectations for women than for men can interfere with 
ttie* educational process itself. If, fo: example, it Is taken for 
granted that women are less apt than men to participate in class 
discission and their input 1s eiiher not sought, or overtly or subtly 
discourager *he contribution of half Vie class may be lost It, 
faculty reinforce student perceptions that some iields of study 
are "masculine'* and some "feminine," students may shy away 
from mdjors considered inappropriate Thus, departments and in- 
dividual teachers may lose students of talent and'potentr^f, and 
many students' academic and career options may be foreclosed. 

WHAT THIS PAPER HOPES'TO DO r 

This paper *is written ;o help faculty, students and ad- 
ministrators become more aware«of the subtle— and not-so- 
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VOICES FROM THE CAMPUS* 



(Continued from page 1) 

• * . * 

"I was- discussing my work In a public setting, when a professor cut 
, me off end asked me If I had freckles ell over my body," , 

, ('"tlustretlve Problems'') 

"I neve not encountered discrimination by faculty with l r*gard jo 
classroom end academic activities, I neve, however, consciously 
• chesen not to take particular courses with faculty who have reputa- 
tions concerning sexual discrimination, in thin way, my scope of 
avallebtpe6urseworj< was limited^ , (Harvard. p.Ji) 

♦ ' * . _r » 

"No great work has ever peen -attributed to any woman ln%ny of my 
/. . . J classes. Even a women whq has shared the fame when: she Is 
part of a teem has been passed over by lecturers ec 'these 
gentlenien\" ~ WMBBSSL p* 16) 

♦* 

"There Is still the feeling that you cen't invest time and Interest In 
women students 4s you do with men students because there Is 
uncertainty about the professional commitment on theyart ot the 
women student" % (Response to Project Call for Information 

• ♦ ' former faculty member In noqpedttlonal area) ^3 

. . a dolen of our classmates walked out In mid-lecture after a Pro- 
fessor of Surgery pinched the breast prosthesis of e mastectomy pa- ■ 
tient and then {he breast of e woman radiologist, seylng Td like to 
bump Into either o( m you in en elevator any time!' From such ex* , 
amples we teamed how doctors treat our women patients, and not* 
leagues, and how are we to view women -any differently?" 

(Excerpts fromlettertottolr dean from group * 
ot women medlcaCstuden\s ymo had Just receded 
medical degrees, as-quoted In MLA*,p.22) 

' "One woman earned high grades In e traditionally male field. Her 
professor announced to a mostly male class mat thk r represented 
an unusual achievement 'for a woman' and was anlndlcatlqp, first, 

*:hat the woman student was probably not really feminine, and, se- 
cond, that the males In -the class were not truly masoullne, since 
they allowed e woman to beat them" * (MLA p. 20) 

u l could write a book but much of what Phave said Is still verypalnful 

to me. I would hope that the study you are doing will shed some 1 light 

on these vety difficult problems beciuse I am convinced that wo.nen 

are being short changed by our higher educational mstltutfons ..." 

£ (Response to Project Call for Information. 

tormeriacltlty member In nontradltionat area) * 
♦ * 

•The quotations that appear throughout this paper arereal §nd re- 
cent. Many come fron surveys conducted by Institutions 
themselves or by campus groups established to evaluate the Instltu- ' 
tlonal climate for women, Unjess otherwise noted, quotations come 
from the sources listed Irf Appendix C. The iact that a quotation 
comes from a given Institution In no way implies that that institution 
Is "chillier 0 for womenjfian other Inactions; to the contrary, it in* 
dlcates that persons on 'that campus have sought to identify pro* ' 
btem areas end to devise strategics for change < 
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*s subtle— ways irj which women and men students are often 
treated differently, and to indicate specific actions they can take 
to create a learning climate that best fosters the intellectual 
growth of all student^. It will; 

• identify a wide range of overt and subtle faculty behaviors 
that can create a chilly learning climate; 

, • identify classroom behajiors of men and wome'n students 
that may elicit differential responds from faculty; * t 

• ofrer specific recommendations which administrators, 
faculty, student s v andpthers can use to bring about greater 
awareness and cffange; and 

• provide a list of resource materials including organizations, 
'researchers, a short bibliography, and an agenda for further 
research. 

Information for this paper has been compiled from several 
kinds of sources, including empirical studies of postsecondary 
and other classrooms;" reports and surveys by individual resear- 
chers, campus groups, and postsecondary institutions; and in^ 
dividual responses to a "Call .for Information" issued in i 
tion with this project. Because classroom and other excl" 
that occur in the college context are in some respect similar to 
the everyday interchanges that oScur between and /among, men 
and women in the larger society," information fromlthe growing 
body of general research on men's and women'sNteifeal and 
nonverbal behavior has also been reviewe'd with an eye toward i\s 
possible implications ,for classroom climate. The examples 
quoted, or described in this paper are actual incidents that have 
occurred on campuses within the last-few years.. 

how<^small" behaviors /Create a chilly 
clas9q00m climate 

DEVALUATION, EVALUATION AND DOUQT 
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The old saw that "a woman must be twice as good to get half as 
far as a man" still contains a core of truth: our society tends in 
many ways to value men more than it values women, and to 
assume that men's work and words are important, women's iess 
so. ^ • 

The general tendency to devalue wQmen and thslr work is il- 
lustrated by a well-known series of/^liwklstudies" in which two 
groups of people were asked to evaluate particular items, sucn as 
articles, paintings, resumes, and the l#e. The names attached to 
the items given to each group of evaluators were clear:v either 
male or female, but reversed for each group— that is, what one 
group believed was originated by a man, trfe other believed was 
originated by a woman. Regardless of the items, when they were 
ascribed to a rnan they were rated higher than when they were 
ascribed to a woman. In all of these studies, women evaluators 
were as likely as men to downgrade those items ascribed to 
women. 

Another form of devaluation may occur when women exhibit 
0 behavior that Is viewed as "masculine" rather than "feminine." 
An ambitious male pre-law, student is viewed as behaving ap- 
propriately and Is likely, to receive encouragement when he 
speaks about wanting to be a judge; however, a female student 
expressing ^the, identical goal may be viewed with surprise, 
perhaps as "odd," "unfeminme," "too striving," or "too am- 
bitious" Thus> faculty may view and respond to the same 
behavior differently depending on the sex of the student. Males 
who act dispassionately may be viewed as "objective" but 
females as "cold ." If a" woman, does exceptionally well, she may m 
be praised for'thlnklng like a man"— a back handed compliment 
which implies that there is something wrong with "thinking Itke a 
an," which she is. 
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The devaluation of women's* accomplishments is exacer- 
bated by the related tendency to attribute males* success to skill 
or ability but females' success to luck or to lacG of difficulty of the 
taak to be performed. In one study, for example, adult tutors work- 
ing with etifnentary school students who completed a pre- 
established assignment were most likely to tell high-achieving 
• tfoys that they were competent, but to teil high-achieving girls 
that the assignment was easy. Thus, the cause for the Children's 
identical achievement was viewed very differently— simply on the 
basis olthe children's sex." Similar results are found in a number 
of studiMf xamining the perceived reasons for success in a varie- 
ty of tasks performed by men and women. 11 The attribution of suc- 
cess to "skill" in the case of men implies in part that men have 
the ability to perform wefl or to improve upon their performance; • 
the attribution of success to "luck" or lack of task difficulty in the 
case of women implies that their success is due to external fac-/ 
tors over which they have little control, and which they therefore 
cannot rely on for future achievement. 

If, as much research indicatesJf young women internalize this 
devaluation and "attribution" pattern of the larger society, they 
are likely to be especially prone to doubt their own competence, 
and abilities. Indeed, women students themselves may be just as 
likely as males to downgrade "a woman's" academic work. In one 
study, for example, women college students rated scholarly ar~ 
■tides higher if they believed they were written by a man than if 
they believed they were written by a woman. 1 ' 

DEVALUATION AND THE POSTSECONDARY 
LEARNING CLIMATE 



**. ... (tho) Inttructor $poko in «nMt *nd derototory hrms of iho to}* of th* 
hpu$kwh§$ en* wom*fr(M* not b$ing oconanluMy umM to morij wlthoui 
exwlning rH*on$ why this m*y htnbt+QBo;' , * % < / 

(Fm9faN9tur*tfa$ourc09,BBt&tf t p.13l)' 



Colleges and universities Ideally provide an environment that 
differentiates betwffen students only on tne basis of merit. 
However, faculty aftd students are not automatically immune 
from the limiting preconceptions held by the larger society or 
from the everyday behaviors by which different perceptions of 
men and women are reinforced and expressed. To fhe contrary, 
despite the increased enrollment of women students fn/ecent 
years, college is often still considered a "masculine" environ- 
ment where success depends on skills and abilities such as in- 
tellectual argumentation" and competence^fv^jnaj^ematics 
wrflch women are viewed as lacking. As with work in society at 
large, academic work done by men may be valued more highly 
than that done by women; a woman student may have to outrjer* 
?r male peers to be taken seriously by her professors. 

Because many women may consciously or unconsciously 
share society's limited view of women's abilities, some women 
(as wefl as some men faculty) may expect less of their women 
students— expectatiogs that in many instances may become self- 
fulfilling prophecies. Moreover, although many women students 
„ may begin Jtheir college careers with energy and ambition, they 
may'at the same time, have less confidence about their capacity 
to achieve academic and professional success. Indeed/ studies 
f suggest that women postsecondary students are more likely than* 
v men tp doubt their abilities and to attribute their success to luck 
v or hard work rather than to sklll.^As one professor notes: 

[Self confidence and the nee<f for encouragement and advice) 
is the primary area in which male and female stents differ - 
quite a bit ... I had women students who were very bright and 
who didn't perqelve of themselves as such. Whereas I had 
men stuctenVs who were^of moderate capabilities and con- 
vinced that their brilliance was going uniecognized." 

Women students may well /lave a special need for a college 
climate that specifically acknowledges them as individuals and 
• recognizes their abll ties, contributions and accomplishments. 



EXPERIENCES IN EARLY SCHOOLING 

*Women and men students are likely to enter college with dif- 
ferent educational histories— even if they have attended the . 
same elementary and high schools. Ongoing research indicates, 
for example, that elementary teachers frequently treat boys and 
girls differently in everyday classroom interaction— of ten without 
knowing that they do so. w Primary school teaphers tend to: 

• talk more to boys, ask them more "higher order" questions, 
and urge them to "try harder" if they are initially unsuc- 
cessful (thus imparting the message that they r\ave^ie abili- 
ty to succeed); 

• give boys specific tnstiuctions on how to complete a project, 
but show girls' how to do it— or, do It for them; 

• talk to boys regardless of location in the classroom, but 
often only to girls who are nearby; and 

• praise boys for tho intellectual quality of their work and 
' criticize # tttern for lack of form and neatness, but do the op- 
posite for girls."- 

Although there are obvious differences between colleges and 
elementary schools, some patterns of student-teacher interaction 
established at lower school levels may help set the. stage for ex- 
pectations and interactions in the college classroom.' 

EXPERIENCES IN SOCIETY: EVERYDAY INEQUITIES 

Small differential behaviors that often occur 1n,the course of 
everyday interchanges— such as those in which individuals are 
either singled out or ignored because of sex, race or age— have 
been called "micro-Inequities" by Mary P. Rowe, Special Assis- 
tant to the President at M.l.T* Each instance— such as a 
disparaging comment or an oversight which affects only 
members of a given groqp-r-may in and of itself seem trivial, and 
may even go unnoticed. However, when taken together 
throughout the experience of an Individual, these small dif- \ 
ferences in treatment caln create an environment which "main- 
tain(s] unequal opportunity, because Ihey are the air we 
breathe ... and because we cannot change the personal 
characteristic . . . that leads to the inequity."" 

EVERYDAY INEQUITIES IN THE POSTSECONDARY SETTING 

4 

Such "everyday inequities" can Intrude into trie postsecondary 
• setting, and can "tcul the groces[s] of education"" for women 
students. A recent analysis' which identifies types of incidents . 
women in postsecondary education consider discriminatory, 
found that "contrary to... initial expectations that by far the 
greater number of reported incidents, would involve direct and 
overt discrimination . . an §quat or greater number concerned 
subtle forms of discrimination, wtrich the womqn involved found 
as trying and inequitable in their ov/n way as more outrageous or 
overt discrimination."* 5 In fact, subtle and/or inadvertent in- 
< cidents can sometimes do the most damage, because they often 
occur without the full awareness of the professor or the student 
When they occuJLln the classroom, or ip related learning situa- 
tions, everyday inequities can indeed create a chilly climate for 
women, j V ^ 

EVERYDAY INEQUITIES IN IND!VIDUAtS5T/\ HNT-TEACHER 
INTERCHANGES * . 4 - ' 

In individual interchanges with twb students, a professor disap- 
pointed in a male student's project might say. "Your wortf is inex- 
cusably sloppy; you'll never majce it that way!"*However, in exact- 
ly the same circumstance, the professor might say to a woman 
student "My God, you're as incompetent as my, wife! Go home 
where you belong!"* 4 The woman student to' whom s^ch a 
"trivial" comment has been made may find herseK upset, 
angry— and perhaps truly doubtful about her competence. She *• 
may also feal confused, because what §eems a "*>etty" incident , 
has sparked In her such a strong response. Her professor, meaA 
while, may be quite unaware that his comment r\as linked her 
academic performance to her sex by communicating a perception „ 
of her fbt primarily as an individual learner, but as a woman who, 
like "all women,"Js of limited intellectual ability, operatotg out 
Q of her "appropriate" sphere, and liKely to fail (Indeed, 
m students— unlike men students— are too often seen as 
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anonymous members of a group frort whoa, certain behaviors 
can be expected, rather than as individuals with unique com- 
petencies?) 

Because everyday^ inequities usually occur without either 
party's .full awareness of exactly what has happened, they are 
often difficult to identify and to change. Especially when they oc- 
cur in the college context, they can have profound cumulative and 
lasting ramifications such as: 

• distorting a ttacher's^and student's evaluation of perfor- 

• mance with preconceived expectations about women's 
abilities. For example, computing a math problem ("Women 
aren't good with R oers") v , writing a thesis ('tyVomen have 

. trouble thinking c.tically"), or doing a lab experiment 
^Women are clumsy with lab equipment"); • 
_ • provoking and reinforcing expected behaviors that are of 
negative value in ftfe academic setting ("Wornen tend to 
Qver-react, women can't handle criticism.") Often when one 
expects a particular behavior one may unconsciously en- 
courage it or allow it to occur; 

• usiny up women students' energies In conflict, anger, and 
setf*£pubt ("Why am I so upset? Maybe I'm really not up to 
college work."); and • 

• provoking feelfhgs'of helplessness, especially when there 
• are no channels for discussion and no appropriate actions 

^or remedies available. ~ • , 

THE POWER OF WORDS. 



". . . in ether clesses they hear women described as 'tat housewives/ 'dumb 
blondes,' as physically 'dirty,* as 'broaos, ' 'chicks, 9 or 'de'mes,' depending 
cn the age of the speaker^ - ■* J " {MULp.21) 

30/ne instructor* ^particular. . * when we were reading novels . .u would* 
make suchcommenttas 4 Well v vou girls probably found this boring] or+You 
womsa.wouhtoXurKWstvid this feeling that men have.' After a while I 
began to feet depressed while attending this cists end listening to his 
disparagement* ot.wpmen. it Inspires in 000 a feeling of worthlessnossV' 
' (Femefe\HumenJths,M[kMii^p'.1O0) 

"Clsss OmeVs token up by iome professors with dirty jokss which , . . often 
heppen toJba derogatory to women (I.:, reterflngrto* womsn by a part of her 
anatomy, portraying women in jokss ks slmpleminded or tosses, 
showing x^Twomen as pert of the 'docoraion' on a slid*)" * - 

v. (Response to Protect Cell fob information, veterinary student) 

H (t) sawt slide show h(Course Xjon computers which had female, mojhLt- 
in bikinis standing next to computers and the narration of the film includeo\ 
comments such as 'Look at those measurements,' etc, quite sexist (antra y 
little oross. atso)." .\. ' (Male, Physical Sciences, p. 102) 

Ma.ty professors] while admitting aware nzu of sex stereotyping language, 
often Justify their continued use of these labels. Frequently, they Joke about 
their continued maie chauvinism, 45 though their admission serves as en 
exoneration for a continuation of sexism: \ *. 

s (Femefc, Natural Resources, Qatiutlti,?. 131) 

' \ • * I '* - "<~~: ' - V. . ^ ' 
"One memorable* instructor (whose course was required of ell graduate 
students) regularly informed each new generation of graduate students that 
\women were notQopd for much of anything but sexual exercises. He en- 
joyed going into graphic description of the trials and tribulation* of e 
Journey taken with e group of students during which one' female experienc- 
ed the onset of menstruetloru "Blood all over the demn place,' our professor 
told the class. 'had h hike miles out of the C9n ^^JJ l 2f^^f^J^ t $ tuff 

"Every time t tell my advisor about my dissertation, he says, 'Ohi that's a 
very importent Issue tor women: Mv thesis involved issues which are Impor- 
tant forjoth men end women but no persists in relating, to me as a woman, 
rather then as a serious student, at it the two were inzompailble," 

- ("Illustretlve Problems") 

"Certain instructors in the depertmentate known for making sexist Jokes, 
ind having rather jexlst attitudes, so it effect* my rapport with them, but t 
don't think If ties affected the assignment of grades or of course 
assignments*" . : ' (female. Biological Sciences, BukilMX. P- 105) 

"I have yet to heare professor comment on the deify appearance of e maie 
cotieeguesi [have yettf go through e week without some cdmment pertain- 
ingtomyappearahce/' * (MMtmLP-8) 
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Overtly discriminatory comments on the part of faculty are still 
surprisingly prevalent These comments are often inten- 
tional— although those teachers who engage in them may be 
unaware of their potential to do real harm. They may occur not on- 
ly in individual student-teacher interchanges, but also in 
classrooms, office consultations, academic advising situations 
and other learning contexts. 

There are some indications that overtly sexist verbal behavior 
on the part of faculty may be most concentrated in those fields" 
and institutions where women are relative newcomers, ^nd that it 
often increases in both intensity^md effect at the graduate level. 
(For a discussion of the special problems encountered »by 
graduate women and by women in traditionally masc&line fields, 
see pp. 10-12.) 

The invidious nature of such comments can perhaps best be 
understood by comparing them to similar racial rema/ks. Few, if 
any, professors would make disparaging comments about blacks' 
seriousness of purpose or academic commitment, or use racist 
humor as a classroom device. (In order to experience'* the 
derogatory nature of such comments, the reader may wish to 
substitute the v ord "black" (or other minority] in the examples 
that follow): 

• comments that disparage women in general, such as 
habitual references td "busy-body, middle-aged women," 
statements to the effect j|hat "women s are rro good at 
anything," or the description of a class comprised solely of 
women as a "goddamn chicken pen." 

• comments that disparage women's intellectual ability, such 
as belittling women's competencies in"spatial concepts, 
math, etc., or making statements in class discussion such* 
as "Well, you girls don't understand ..." 

• comments that disparage" women's seriousness and/or 
academic commitment, such as "I know you're competent, 
and your thesis advisor knows yqu're competent. The ques- 
tion in our minds is, are you really serious about what you're 
doing?" or "You're so cute. I can't see yQu as a professor of 
anything." 

• comments that divert discussion of a woman student's work 
toward a discussion of her physical attributes or ap- 
pearance, such as cutting a student off in mid-sentence to 
praise her attractiveness, or suggesting that a student's 
sweater "looks big enough for both of us." (While sucti com- 
ments may seem harmless to some professors, and may 

. even be made with the aim of complimenting the student, 
they often make women uncomfortable becauss essentially 
private matters related primarily to the sex of the student are 
made to take precedence over the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation.) 

• comments about women faculty that define them in terms pf 
their sex rather than their professional status (e.g., "It must 
be that time of month") or that disparage thulr professional 
accomplishments, such as greeting the announcement of a 
female colleague's book with "After all, it's only her disser- 
tation, and you know her (presumably, male] advisor must 
have written most of that." (Such comment? can be 
especially damaging, since the attitudes and behaviors of 
women faculty,* and of male faculty toward them, is often 
"the most direct evidence available to students of both 
sexes of what it means to be a professional women in our 
Society."*) 

• comments that refer to males as "men" but to females as 
"girts," "gals," etc. rather than "women." This non-parallel 
terminology implies that women are viewed as similar to 
children and thus less serious or capable than men. 

• comments that refy on sexist humor as a clsssroom device, 
either "innocently" to "spice up a dull subject^ or with the ' 
conscious or unconscious motive of making women feel un- 
comfortable. Sexist humoY can range from the blatantly sex- 
ual, such as a physics lecture in which tha effects of a 
vacuum are shown by changes in'the size of a crudely-drawn 
woman's "boobs,"" or the depiction of women iri anatomy 
teaching slides as Playboy centerfolds, to "jokes .about 



dating, about women students waiting to be called by men, 
. etc.— i.e., the usual fooling around which relies on a certain 
bad tast£ (usually depicting women in a sexual context 
which is typically derogatory) in order to create a lively at- 
mosphere in class*"* 1 ~* * 
• comments that disparage scholarship about women, or that 
ridicule specific works because they deal with women's 
perceptions and feelinge. Such comments can reinforce 
students' perceptions that what/nen think, feel and do 15 im- 
portant, while women's roles, actlons^and feelings are not 
worttf learning about. 
Often, faculty feel that overtly sexist comments and related 
behaviors are trivial, or "facts of 'life —accepted and harmless 
features of everyday Conversation, in some instances, teachers 
may simply speak out of habit with no .11 intent. In other, in- 
stances, however, teachers themselves may be ujicom tort able 
with women students, have a restricted view of women's abilities 
and roles and/or be consciously or unconsciously hostile toward 
women. Some teachers may unknowingly u§e sexist humor to 
relieve their own anxieties or hostilities. 

Just as they may arise frcm several motives, overt comments 
dispa* aging to women may be intended to serve a variety of pur- 
poses. For example, sexist humor may ostensibly designed to 
foster collegialijy between a teacher and the class. However, it 
may have the Opposite effect on female students: sexist humor 
and other overtly disparaging comments may in fact alienate 
women students (and some male students as well) and thus 
directly affect the climate of the class as a whole. As a women's 
caucus at one western university notes, *The phychologlcal 
undermining of . . . female students' confidence and self-esteem 
is ritualized through sexist jokes and comments . . . This patronis- 
ing of female students, in both its subtle and gross forms, im« 
pedes, if no! destroys, intellectual exchange between female 
students and male faculty members (and female faculty members 
who have adopted the same posture)." 1 * 

Some faculty may also intentionally (or inadvertently) use sex- 
ist comments, and/or inappropriately personal or sexual 
references, in order to annoy or distract women, or to trivialize 
jwomen's contributions, especially in circumstances where perfor- 
mance is being evaluated. 40 (This^ort of behavior is often 
reported by professional women, arSiolso by women graduate 
students, one of whom, for example, cites ceing distractedly a 
male examiner's inappropriate comments in tne middle of an oral 
examination. 41 ) 

Whether or not their intended purposes are "innocent," sexist 
humor and overtly sexist comments can interfere with classroom 
learning and have negative effects that go far beyond the im- 
mediate classroom or related learning situation. 

THE.CLASSRQOM'S SILENT LANGUAGE 



"Wh§t t find damaging and disheartening ere the underlying 
attitudes ...th* surprise t see whs n a women does well In en exam— the 
condescending smile when she doesn't." 

(Femele, Physics I Sciences, Q#ke]$x t p. 126) 

"There ere reports thet a few teaching assistants suggest tq their 
laboratory classes thet girls not work together es partners, beceuse ot * 
presumed feck ot ease with hendllng equipment" 

t * ♦ (Chelr, Depeftmcntot Physics, Biti&y, p. 40) 

*7 hsve witnessed female students in two lower division courses ireetedas 
ornaments— es it they tecked an y semblence ot Intellect uet c specify— both 
occeslons&y'niale Instructors*:: 

(Male, Social Scfeqces, p. 130) * 



Like verbal behavior, nonverbal and other behaviors *can also 
help shape classroom climate. A professor's nonverbal behavior* 
cfan signal inclusion or exclusion of gro\jp members; indicate in- 
terest and attenjion of the opposit a; communicate expectation of 
students' success or failure; and Foster or impede students' con- 
fidence in their own abilities to learn specific tasks and pro- 
cedures. % Q 



1 ^ » 

General studies of nonverbal behavior ishow that women rjnay 
be more sensitive to nonverbal cues than men are. 44 Consequent- 
ly, women students are especially likely to* benefit from behaviors 
that recognize them as Individuals and encourage them—for In* 
. stance, making eye cent act and nodding. Additionally, wo men are 
very apt to pick up on "mixed signals**— such as verbal en* 
couregement that is coupled with nonverbal behavior wfiichjn- 
dicates a lack of Interest or attention (moving away, looking 
elsewhere, shuffling papers). 

Observations of classroom interactions, 41 as well as general 
/stuoles of nonverbal behavior ip everyday Situations, indicate 

• that girls and women often receive and,give different nonverbal 
cues than boys and men do. These differences may well arise 
from differences In the perception of ability, value and status 
traditionally associated with meruand women. 44 As mentioned 
previously, classroom observations at the elementary level show 
that teachers more frequently talk to boys no matter where they 
are in the classroom, but to girls only when they are nearby. Thus, 
boys tend to command active teacher attention regardless of 
closeness to or distance from the teacher, while girls do not. 41 

Moreover, patterns of male-female interaction typical in society 
at large may well be carried over into the classroom setting. For 
Bxample, both In and out of class, men tend to claim more 
physical space than wemen (e.g., outstretched arms^ather than 
^arrns folded. Sprawling posturfc, etc.) to make greater use of 
assertive and attention-getting gestures, to maintain eye contact 
rather th£0-4o-avert their gaze, and to use touching as a yay to 

• assert f>ower or dominance. 4 * 

Faculty may treat men and women students differently in the 
following manner 

• making eye contact more often with men thar> with women, 
so that individual men students are more likely to feel 
recognized and encouraged to participate in class. (One . 
teacher, for example, concerned because few women took 
pari in discussion, learned from her students that she tend- 
ed to ask a question and then to make eye contact with men 
onl?, as If only men students were expected to respond.) 4 / 

• nodding and gesturing mitre often In response to men*s 
. questions and comments than to woman's. 

• modulating tor* (for example, using a .tone that com- 
municates interest when talking with men, but a patronizing 
or impatient tone when talking with women). 

• assuming a posture of attentlveness (for example, leaning. 
» ' toward) when men speak, but the opposite (such as lookjng 

at the clock) when women make comments. 

• habitually choosing a location near mer students. (Proximi- 
ty in the coljege classroom may invite comments primarily 
from those sitting close by.) 

• excluding women from course-related activities, such as 
field trips, or attempting to discourage their participation 

r because women art* "too much trouble," etc. ISufeh exclu- 
sion Is illegal under Title IX. 4 *) 

• grouping students aecottiing to sex, especially 4n a .way 
which Implies that women students are not as competent as 
or do not have status equal to men. Women students, for ex- 
ample, have reported that some teachers insist there be no 
all-women lab teams because women cannot handle 
laboratory equipment on their own. (Other professors may 
group the women together*Tso they can help each other," or 
so that they "d^'t delay the men.") Some women have 
reported certain professors Instruct male medical stbdents 
to "scrub** with the faculty but women medical students 
with nurses. 4 * These.kinds of arrangements may not only 
lead woffcen students to doubt their competence, but also 
prevent -women— for ^hom "hands-on experience" can be 
especially important i^buifolng cpnfldefne*— from learning 
as much as men stuynts. 

• if men student? are expected to— and do— take over lab 
procedures, women are likely to be observers rather than 
participants. * m % 

•"scrub" sessions may serve as Informal learning cir- 
ci mstances from which women are excluded as learners 
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and simultaneously "put in their place" as support profes* 
sionals in th* traditionally female field of nursing rather 
than as full colleagues. 

• favoring men In choosing student assistants. tf> many in- 
stitutions, men are still more likely than wonTten to be chos'en 
by faculty for these positions.* 1 which can provjde Students 
contact with faculty and opportunities for learning new 

' skills and building confidence. Moreover, such course- 
related work experience with faculty can play a crucial role 
irvsponsorship for jobs and admission to graduate and pro- 

\ fessional progTams. u 

• giving men detailed Instructions In how to complete a par- 
ticular problem or lab assignment In the expectation they 
wlU eventually succeed on their own, but doing the assign- 
ment for women— or allowing them to fall with less Instruc- 
tion." 

• allowing women to be physically "squeezed out 1 ' from view- 
ing a laboratory assignment or a demonstration.* 4 This sort 
of physical exclusion can interfere with women students 1 op- 
portunity to learn on their own. 

• making direct sexual overtures. Direct sexual harassment by 
faculty can lead women students not only to feel threatened, 
but also to perceive that they are viewed by faculty primarily 
in sexual terms, rather than as h ilviduats capabte*of 
scholastic and professional achievement. (For a discussion 
of sexual harassment by faculty^and its effects on women 

« students* self-esteem and academic and career commit- 
ment, see Frank J. Till, Sexual Harassment: A Report on the 
. Sexual Harassment of Students t Natlonatftflvlsory Council 
on Women's Educational Programs, August 1980 and "Sex- 
ual Harassment: A Hidden Issue," Project on the Status and 
Education of Women, 1978, listed in the Resource section of 
this paper.) 

/ 

SUBTLE MESSAGES IN CLASS 
PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 



"MY high achool girl mot'ds used to bathe br&ttosf and most talkative* 
atudenta faclaa* Wheafwe got togeth^dwfng ourllrst vacation from co/-; 
togo, the girls who mot to oo+dachoots said they hardly talked at all In 
thoijdaeoostloevHo?*^ 

and worn** atervlaM reticent there* ti % 
(OihtetromlntmatNIBcoifoo^um t Wa 

H ln mixed-sex classrooms it hofHn extmnery difficult for females to tali 
and even mere difficult for teachers to provide fhem with the opportunity. 
Th1$ it not because teachers are supremely sexist beings, but because they 
are governed by the tamo rule* at everyone) else.".. 

(Dale Spender. "boot Tefk t Uaton!" 

"Aprofeasorropoatodtycvteett^m 

clsss, He rarety doet thl$ to men/* ^ * thXXMJOL^B) 

"In cissies, I experienced myseif as a person to L* taken lightly. In one 
seminar, I was never allowed to finish a sentence, There seemed to be a 
tacit underatanding that I never had anything to lay." 



Subtle and inadvertent differences in the ways faculty treat 
men and women students can dampen women's participation and 
lead them to doubt the value of their contributions. In mixed-sex 
college classrooms, even the brighest women students often re- 
• main silent, although they may submit excellent written work and 
will frequently Approach a teaoher privately after class to follow 
up on issues raised earlier.** Indeed, it has coma to be taken for 
granted by many faculty- and students alike that men will usually 
dominate the discussion In college classrooms, and many resear- 
chers have confirmed thet women students are less likely to be 
verbally Nugressive in co^Jucatlonal settings." Although 
women's sirfc^ce cah put them at a considerable disadvan- 
tage—not only ^an academic but also in a career setting— only 
recently has the pattern of less participation by women become a 
ma^er for concern and research. % * 



In many classes, women postsecondary students are called on 
Jess often than men students, 1 ' and some, women slmpl/ ramain 
silent. Hoover, as mentioned earlier, thos'e women studerits who 
do make an'effort to participate may find that their comments are s 
disproportionately interrupted by teachers and by male 
classmates, and/or that faculty are less likely to develop their 
points than ♦hose made by menstudents.** Cumulative classroom 
experiences such as these can contribute to women students' 
feeling and actjgfl.as though their opinions are of little impor- 
tance—neither sought out nor listened to. 

Factors that may make it difficult for women to participate in 
class, but that may occur without the full awareness of either* 
students or faculty, are discussed in the, following sections. They 
include: 

• everyday inequities in the ways men and wSffien 
. talk— especially in task-oriented group situations— that 

may be carried over into the classroom; 

• faculty behaviors in initiating and managing class discus- 
r sion that can Inadvertently reinforce these patterns and 

discourage women's participation; 
. • features of the college classroom as a "malsculine" and 
competitive setting for discussion that can put some women 
•students at a disadvantage; and 

• characteristics of women's classroom "style"— as con- 
trasted to that of men— which may lead women's comments 
to be taken less seriously than men's. 

EVERYDAY INEQUITtESJN TALK THAT MAY BE CARRIED INTO 
THE CLASSROOM** 

Despite the popular notion that in everyday situation^women 
talk more than men, studies show that in formal groups contain- 
ing men and*womeri _ 

• men talk njpre tyian women; 

• men talk for londer periods and take more turns at speaking; 

• men exert more jor.trol over the topic of conversation; 

• men Interrupt wojnen much more frequently than women in- 
terrupt men;** ant 

• men's interruptions of women more often IntTOducelrivial or 
Inappropriately personal comments that bring the woman's 
discussion ^wHind or change its focus.* 1 

. 'Not onlint^men talk more, but what men say often carries 
more weight. A suggestion made by a man is more likely to be 
listened to. credited to him, developed in further Discussion, and 
adopted by a .group than the same suggestion made by a 
v^oman.* 1 **(The difficulty in "being heard" or "having their com- 
ments taken seriously" has often been noted by women iaprofes- 
sional peer groups and is strikingly similar to those cited by some 
m women college students.) 

Alt too often neither faculty nor students are aware of these 
pattern's of behavior— and it is then that they can doTHe^most 
harrn.'Without knowing precisely why, individual women students 
may come to feel.and to behave as though'they ar* marginal par- 
ticipants In the academic enterprise. 

WAYS OF CONDUCTING C^ASS DISCUSSION THAT CAN 
DISCOURAGE WOMEN STUDENTS , 



"Two of tha\ tenured prof users in my department renwtoat the male 
g'adueta- students' names but somtnow havg trouble remembering women 
gmd students* nemos ..^.^ nfysfratlve Problems") 

"Some professors, unconaohusry we soxfst terminology (for example, 
roforrfry to mmo* fc 

afHfi* take* the ai^rneri.:z% You get th* Impression there ere no woman 
profetsloneyhi in tn* wotio**" w 

t ( f b e po n e* to Project Celt for Information, veterinary student) 

'" * ' 

"Hfe\ woman rfow'l mdersfnd something, eh* fa dismissed. If(ajmafa 
doosnt understand, h* gala further attention" 

v (HoemHarHtsUdicaiSchrKtt Program, OtdLMktt, p. 59J 



~^*Woman who aakad ovations** not enawered, ao woman haw* atopped 

jg-'-jquiithnaS V. f 

ERIC : 



(Haa Hh and Mad feat Sciences Program, tekMfa p. 59) 



'.'Professors (alt male) consistently can statisticians 'ho.'Onehes safdthraa 
timet in class 'the ststirJclanof th* future will wear at mlnhcMlculator on 
hit ban, ' even though on4 half of th* class art womart'tralnlng to be statisti- 
cians," (Femel*, Physical Scion cos, JEtayt&y. P« tftt 

"Woman are addressed by first names, men by their laatf 

% (Health and Physical Sciences fVogrfm, fltdfcfcy, P*59) • 

"If (the) instructor can't answer questions (ha or she) says t 'You girls don't * 
understand.* " (Health and Physical Sciences Program, p. 59; 

"...many women, especially undergraduates, are discouraged by the 
predomlnatery masculine pponouns in reference to botn student end facul- 
ty. It seems llkfe smell thing but Is penman* and Influentlei." - 

4 % (Pamela, Physics I Sciences, fitc&iitftp. 106) 
! , , ^ 

Teachers themselves may inadvertently reinforce women 
students' ^invisibility," and/or communicate different expecta- 
tions "for women than for men students. Faculty behaviors that 
can have this effect* 4 include but are not limited to the following: 

• Ignoring women students white recognizing men students, 
even when women dteariy volunteer to participate In class. 
(This pattern, which may l9ad individual women students to 
feel "invifybfe," parallels the experiences of many women in 
professional meetings or other formaj groups, who often 
raise their hands to no avail white man after man is recogniz- 
ed by the'ehair.) , 

• calling directly on men students but not on women students. 
Male faculty, especially, may tend to call directly on men 
students significantly mt)re often than on women students.** 
This may occur because faculty unconsciously presume 
men will have more of value to say and/or will be more eager 
to speak up. Sometimes, however, faculty may wish to "pro- 
tect" women students from' the /'embarrassment" they 
assume women may feel about speaking in class, and thus 
simply discount them as participants. 

• calling men students by name more often than women 
students. Sometimes faculty are surprised to discover that 
they know the names of proportionately more/men students ' 
than women students "n their classes. Calling a student by 
name reinforces the studont's sense of being recognized as 
*an individual. (Students of both sexes should be addressed 
/in 'parallel" terms . . . last names for both, or first names for 
.both: Calling men by last name but womenjw first name im- 
plies that women are not on a pbr with mea^s adults or as 
future professionals,) . 

• addressing the class as If no women were present. Asking a 
questiorvwlth "Suppose your wife . . ." or "When you were* a 
boy .. ."'discounts women students as potential con- 
tributors. 

• "coaching" men but not women students In working toward 
a fuller answer by probing 'for additional elaboration or ex- 
planation (for example. "What do you rnean by that? Why do 
you see it as a major turning point?"). This pattern, which 
has beerj Identified at the elementary level,** may com- 
municate to the male student who Is engaged in dialogue 
not only that his point is important, but also that he has the 
ability to answer the question, and can succeed if he tries 

" harder. If women are not "coached." they do nQtHJet the 
same reinforcement to respond to intellectual challenges. 

• waiting longer for men than for women to answer a question 
before going on to>another student. Studies at the elemen- 
tary level indicate that teachers tend to give brighter 
students more time to formulate a response.* 7 Initial obser- 
vations by researchers suggest that this pattern may also af- 

^fect tea hers' Interaction with students on the basis of sex. 
If so may both reflect and reinforce women students' 
clast jmj reticence. Like interrupting women, givirtq 
women less time to answer a question may subtly com* 
munlcate that women are not expected to know the answer. 
(Men's silence following a question may be more likely to be 
perceived as due to reflection or to the effort to formulate an 
answer* women's to "shyness" or lack of a suitable 
responsMy 



e Interrupting women students (or allowing them to be 
disproportionately Interrupted by peers). As discussed 
previously, this may seem so natural that It may bo "invisi- 
ble." However, it may lead some women to wonder about tho 
wed n of thejr comments, and/or to withdraw from attempts 
to participate in class. 

, • asking women students questions that require factual 
answers (lower order questions) while asking men questions 
that demand personal evaluation and critical thinking 
(higher order questlrns). Such a pattern presumes, and subt 
ly communicates to women students, that they may not be 
capable of independent thought, 
e responding more extensively; to men's comments than to 
women's comments. This pattern may be exacerbated 
because men students may also be more likely to pay more 
attention to and to pick up on each other's comments, but to 
overlook those made by women." Thus, men students may 

receive far more reinforcement than women for intellectual 

participation. 

e crediting men's comments to their "author" f \ . . as Bill 
polntsd out") but not giving authorship to women's com- 
trfents. Giving authorship Is a way of providing acknowledge- 
ment, praise, and reinforcement in the course of developing 
a point. Women are likely to be especially discouraged if 
authorship of their comments or suggestions is give* to 

* male speakers who restate cr oeveiop women's statements 
as though they were their own. 

e making seemingly helpful comments which Imply that 
women are not as competent as men. Comments such as "I 
know that women have difficulty handling this equipment, 
but I'll be glad to help you after class" are likely to reinforce 
the individual student's and the class* perception that 

* she— and perhaps women as a group— are deficient In Gome 
skills. Moreover, they may Imply that some fields require 
"masculine" skills and women who choose them are apt to 
eneounter inordinate difficulty.** 

• .phrasing classroom examples In a way which reinforces a 

- stereotyped and negative view of women's psychological 
traits, such as a description of a female character in 
.literature as "typically weak and irrational." 

♦-using classroom examples that reflect stereotyped ideas 
about men's and women's social and professional roles, as . 
when the scientist, doctor,- or accountant is always "he," 
while the lab assistant patient or secretary is always "she." 

e u&Ing the generic "he" or "man** to represent both men and 
women, as in "When a writer Is truly innovative, what criteria 
can we use to measure his achievement?" or "Besides men 
who can organize well and think clearly, what other essen- 
tials aro needed to bulid an industry?"" 

e reacting to' comments or questions articulated In a 
"feminine style" as Inherently of less value than those 
stated In a "masculine style." The assumption Jlhat a woman 
student who begins a comment hesitantly and "overly" 
politely (as In "I wonder if maybe . . ."), or who makes a state- 
ment with questioning intonation, does not have a good* 
grasp of the subject or has little of importance to say, may 
lead a teacher to "tune. out" or to Interrupt and rephrase. 
However, this style may reflect the way women have learned 
to talk in our culture, and may have little relation to,the 
validity of what is said. (See Women's Speech And 
Women's Silence" for further discussion.) 

THE CLASSROOM AS A "MASCULINE" 
SETTING FOR DISCUSSION 



"7?* set oMacrimlnetion which I have encountered ...has been more tacit 
then eupftcH. t foot thet women tend to thy aweyjyc™ tho two erees In 
whkh I em moot fmeheeJ* ..end that mo$f professors In these areas never 
atop W consider wfty this might be so. 1 em not sure of the reesons myself, 
swtldo know thet koth of thee* field* encourage a kind of ergumentetlve 
\ f g mah m etyfej which / find particularly distasteful t think, other 
w toot (fte seate way*" 

(Fomefo, hofdofttudynoto^H^^Bt\d^ t pM) 
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*Jn somfnan . . . 9 heve ncteti different responses by both tacjity end 
students to tho presentations of other studenfs , . * many women tend to 
work In trots more closoty related to the Individual experience, while men 
seem to work more with Issues Involving larger groupings in society. There 
Is more attention end validation given to the letter and often present etlons 
on the more personal Individual level ere Ignored or treeted lightly es less 
impprtanU The more ebttrect th» Issue, the more stetus It has. Therefore", 
many very tine presentations by women ere not given the ettentlon they 
deserve." * (Female, field ol study not designated, Berkeley , p. 97} 



Men and women ooviously speak the same language, however, 
the manner in which they speak may tend to differ in ways that 
many people are not consciously aware of. Nevertheless, these 
different speaking styles may be a significant factor in faculty 
perceptions o,f what students say. One classroom researcher 
notes that "(T]he valued patterns of speech in college and univer- 
sity settings are more often found among men than among 
women speakers."' 1 These patterns include: 

• highly assertive speech; 

* impersonal and abstract styles (often incorporating the 
generic "he"); and 

e competitive, "'devil's advocate" interchanges." 

In a college or university setting, these ways of talking are 
often "equated with intelligence and authority."" As mentioned 
earlier, students may perceive competitive intellectual argumen- 
tation as "masculine"' 4 and some women students may feel un- 
comfortable in adopting this so-called "masculine" wayof talk- 
ing. Equally important, women s*udents' own styles of speaking 
may incorporate features that are devalued in the traditionally 
masculine academic context. » 

WOMEN'S SPEECH AND WOMEN'S SILENCE" 



*7 have noticed thet women tend to be much more tentative In seminars; 
often they win etk questions In lieu of making pronouncements. More often 
then not, theKqoostftms ere treeted with condescension, if they ere not Ig- 
nored entirety. I think male protestors and graduate students will have to 
think seriously end openly about these more subtler stylistic dU> 
ferenevs—sboui the perpetuation of the 'old boy* system in the dafssoom, 
as well et In the fob merket— before we can expect any major changes to 
occur.*' (Femele, field of study not deslgnated(peYkJtiMX,P- 90) 

"One of the greatest problems women faculty end students confront is how 
to be Men seriously In the daily life of colleges end universities. This pro- 
blem hes strong ilnguittlc components since speech characteristics am 
often mede Into end evalueted as symbols of the person .,. The valued pat- 
terns of speech In college end university settings art more often found 

among men then among women speakers . . ." - ^ — — 

(Benie Thome, "Claiming Verbal Space: Women, 
Speech and Language In College Classrooms," p.5) 



Researchers on sex differences in language have identified 
features whjch usud'Y occur more often in the speech of women 
than of men. These ways of talk'ng— many of which are used in 
everyday conversation not only by women, but also by individuals 
and groups with low status and little power— may put women 
students at a particular disadvantage in an academic setting. 
They include: 

e hesitation and false starts ("I think ... I was wondering . . .") 
e high pitch 

• "tag" questions ("This is really Important, don't you think?") 

• a questioning intonation in making a statement ("The sec- 
ond chapter does most to clarify the theme?") 

• excessive use of qualifiers (Oon't you think that maybe 
sometimes . . .") 

either speech forms that are excessively polite and deferen* 

tial ("This Is probably not important, but . . .") 
Some suggest th£t these speech patterns have developed as .a 
response to inequities in the larger society, if one has little power 
and is not as highly regarded as others, one had better express 
onesfclf politely and cautiously— and giris are often raised to do 
so I 'pwever, women postsecondary students— as welt as women 
facuty— fjnd themselves in a double-bind if they. use these 
1 "typWally feminine" ways of talking In the classroom. 
*** If, .for example, a woman student begins her comments. 



hesitantly and uses many qualifiers, she may be immediately 
perceived by her teacher and by her classmates as unfocused and 
unsure of what she wants Jp say. Her "overly polite" style may, 
seem to "invite" Interruptions by, or inattention 'from, both 
teacher and" other students. Indeed, even the most insightful 
points made in *his manner— as pacta II y by a woman— may be 
taken less seriously than the identical points made by a man or 
delivered in a more "masculine' 1 assertive style. 

Some nonverbal behaviors found more often among women 
than among men 71 may also work to women students disadvan- 
tage in the classroom. While men tend, for example, to use asser- 
tive gestures (such as pointing) coupled with loud tones to 
underscore statements, most women have "learned" to display 
"submissive" gestures and facial expressions, such as. 
* • "inappropriate" smiling (smiling while making a serious 
statement or asking a question) 
• averting their eyes, especially in dealing with men and/or 
with those in positions of authority (including their pro- 
fessors). 

These and similar kinds of bshaviors that deviate from the male 
"norm" may lead faculty to perceive women students as 
frivolous, uncertain, and perhaps f([rtatious. They may also lead 
faculty to prejudge both women's comments and their academic 
, commitment. 

Some argue that women students would be best to adopt a 
"masculine" style in order to achieve classroom credibility. 
Others point out that a woman who does so may be perceiveo as 
"aggressive" rather than assertive bacausa her way 61 talking 
and acting does not conform to "feminine" expectations: what a 
woman student says in a "masculine" style may be rejected out- 
of hand on that basis. Indeed, the same behaviors seen as 
"forceful" in a man may be viewed negatively— perhaps even as 
"hostile"— when used by a woman. More importantly, resear- 
chers are currently beginning to explore the possibility that some 
features of "women's spe«ch"and behavior might have positive 
value in fostering a more equitable classroom climate based more 
on the cooperative development of ideas than on "competition for 
the floot" Questioning intonation or tag questions, for example, 
may entourage elaboration of a comment by the next speaker, 
while stme nOnveibal behaviors more commonly found among 
wornerr such as nodding in agreement, "commenting" with "hmm 
hmm," etc.— may help to reinforce speakers and to invite others 
to participate. Indeed, students of both sexes have been shown to 
participate significantly more often in classes taught by women." 
Ongoing research is attempting to identify verbal and nonverbal 
"cues" which may be rnore typical of women teachers that may 
serve to encourage alj students to participate most fully." 

GROUPS OF WOMEN WHO MAY BE ESPECIALLY 
AFFECTED 

WOMEN GRADUATE STUDENTS* * 



"/ told my advisor / waniedjo continue working towards a Ph.D. He said, 'A 
. pretty girl like you wilt certainly get married.^ Why don't you stop with an 
HAV m - ("Illustrative Problems") 

2 **P*fr* graduate experience to be dti latent. I expected that my ma: 
Jot advisor would be my mahtor. t have received very little time. I have notic- 
ed that male students seam to develop different kinds of relationships with 
. pro fei sort and get more help and support." 

(Pamela, Education, Badokx, p. 67) 

Research aaalstantshlps are assigned t>y Individual faculty members who 
nrnte the support for this type of appointment Male faculty members tend 
to favor male graduate students as research assistants for various and sun- 
dry reasons C because they play squash together^ with the result that tewl 
woman are sheeted and hence mere become teaching assistants by 
fwww* (Chairman, Department of £cwwte«, flattato p* 42) 

"Moat problems *rirp my research adviser are of a subtle nature— I wouldn't 
say ha dtecrlmfnetee but It is mora awkward for him to deal with me then 
men to the lab and vice versa. Ha s not terribly 'up front about his oph 
(PemaJa, Btotoalcal Scior.cea. a*kaJ* y . p s gt) 

t years, I repeatedly recarvad reports from women who complained 
: D I axpafiencae with male faculty who treated them Inede- 
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meaning, patronizing and sometimes outright Insulting manner. I believe 

the Ngh attritlen rate of female graduate students is .n left* part a result ci 

trjls Informal labk cf support." % (Asslstanrprotessor, Berkeley , p. 30) 

* * > # 

M ma*e professor, introducing his frmale graduate student who was giving 

a seminar saldr 'it's nice to find a student whx, is Intelligent and can write, 

but it doesn't hurt It she's also good-looking:" . * (ibuxiOl,p~iO) 

"My research is taken more seriously than the wsearcr* of women m our 
group." - (Male.&:glnee>r<%'fatftBlMX,p*86) 

"I certainly do not feel that women are tree ted like colleagues in (x) Dept. As 
e reader this veer, I was treated as an additional secretary. 9 * * 

(Femalf. Humanities, Berkeley , p, &4f 

". . . [TJhls (lack of senior women faculty to servaras professors or advlsdrs] 
has been the single most Importent deficit of thq Ph.D. 'experience.' I have 
no sense that my advisor and/or department supports my professional ef- 
forts, believes In my ability ot cares whether or not I Succeed. I would sty 
this feeling is more pervasive with female studeots." \ (Harvard, p. 27)* 

"I pave received comments such as 'You're not really serious about tha 
'decree, are you?* Or, 'Well, It doesn'f matter If you finish your thesis this „ 
year. You probably won't use It for much anyway.* " » % 

nilustrajlve Problems") 

Mb.i and w^omen students alike often suffer a decline in self- 
esteem when they begin gradjaie study. Howevec, women 
students* are more likely to encounter and to be vulnerable to 
behaviors that are subtly or overtly discouraging, that single them 
out because of their sex, or that communicate lower expectations 
for them than for equally competent men students. 

As noted previously, one of the most telling indications of the 
discrepancy between men and women students' intellectual self- 
esteem is the.flnding that women students ar6 much less likely 
than their ma 4 le classmates *o feel confident about (heir prepa.a- 
tion for and abiJity to do graduate work. One extensive study 
reports that 'this difference "holds across almost all major 
fields . . . class yeais, and colleges" even when "women and men 
are matched on grade average and on graduate plans."" 

Title IX mandates that qualified women must have equal ac- 
cess to all graduate programs; however, once'tl.ey are on cam- 
pus, women who pursue graduate study often face the problems 
encountered by undergraduate women in magnified form.-Many* 
observers have noted the increasingly "male" climate at the 
graduate and professional school level: for example, male pro- 
fessors are usually even more predominant, the style of* 
classroom interchange is often more competitive, the proportion 
of women students often smaller. Oesplte the fact that they are 
highly self-selected and often begin study with better {Jcade 
averages than* their male classmates 11 women graduate students 
frequently encounter even more'doubt on the part of faculty and 
others abou^ their seriousness of purpose than do -women 
undergraduates. Many women have been told by faculty and by 
department chairs that while their competence is not questidned, 
their commitment is." 

Often, faculty do not view career success as an appropriate 
primary goal for worrun graduate students, but presume the; they 
will marry and that therefore are npt as highly motivated as men 
to pursue graduate .rtudy. irTtne case cf male graduate students, 
marriage and family may be seen as an advantage— a stabilizing 
factor and a symbol of maturity, in the case of women graduate 
students, however, marriage (or even the possibility of marriage) 
is often seen as a disability. If women students are already ma'- 
ried. faculty may assume they will have children and then dron 
out of school or leave their profession, 'f they have young 
children, faculty may feel that women students ohould be at home 
caring for them, and may advise them that a woman cannot pro* 
* perly combine school and a demanding professional career with a 
family indeed, prospective female graduate students may be ask 
ed how they plan to combine their career with family— a question 
rarely asked of male applicants Moreover, married women apply 
Ing tagraduate or professional programs may be told they will be 
taking jobs a^way from "married men who need them." 

Questions about graduate women's "seriousness" 1 are even 
more likely in the case of many women who, because of outside 
family or Job responsiBilitles, are able to enrol! in graduate study 
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on a parttlme basis only. The view persists that part-time 
students are not as committed as those who are able to devote 
themselves to fulhtlfrfe study. Additionally, many graduate pro* 
feasors may be uncomfortable working closely with women 
students who wlahlo enter the professor's own field because 
they have difficulty seeing women as potential colleagues. 
• Consequently, women often report being neglected and 
overlooked, particularly in the less formal Aspects of student- 
teacher interaction. This is also especially true for both men and 
women minority graduate students." % Many suggest that this lack* 
of informal encouragement may be a significant factor in the attrf« 

-4lon-o(^son)^women-tfraduate^tudents r -since-colleglallty-bet' 

ween graduafe students and faculty has been Identified ,aa a 
necessary element in an apprentice relatlonship f vitai to the 
development of professional identity, and as an Important predic- 
j tor of satisfaction with graduate school,* 4 (One study, for exam- 
ple, indicates tnat women Ph.D.'s who had female dissertation 
* advlsors»publlshed significantly more than wcmen who had male 
advisors. 1 *) Women graduate students are more likely to miss out 
X on this crucial kind of encouragement and support,and thus may 
feel Increasingly doubtful aboftt their academic ability and pro- 
fessional potential. 

At the opposite extreme, especially in classroom situations 
whtere they comprise a small minority, graduate women may be 
the objects of "overattentlon" In which their comments are view- 
ed wltfc "amazement that a woman could be speaking about a 
technical topic."* As one professor notes, "{l]n either event, 
women have difficulty evaluating the true worth of their contribu- 
tions since their statements are either under; or overvalued 
because of the sex of the speaker "* r 

Graduate women often report being discouraged, angered or 
confused by the kinds of subtle and overt verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors discussed earlier." Because they often work closely 
with a limited numb^of senior faculty members, women 
graduate students can be especially affected by. the orientation 
. and expectations of a particular professor or advisor. Although 
graduate professors have a responsibility to foster the profes 
• sional development of all their students, they may knowingly or 
unknowingly treat men and women differently in classroom, 
academic aOvttfng and related learning situations not only in the 
ways discussed earlier but also by: . 
•<counseQng women to lower their aspirations and/or to 
switch fremiti "harder" to a "softer'fcubspeclafty. While pro* 
feasors -may act out of seemingly good intentions (for exam* 
pie, to protect women students from possible failure or to 
steer them. In directions more "appropriate" for women) 1 
such counseling often communicates to women that they 
- -are not as capable of doin^graduate work as men are. 

• (organizing rereerch and teaching asslstantshlps In such a 
way that men have more responsibility and/or greater oppor- 
tunity to pursue their own research than women. Male 
teaching assistants may be more likely to have full day-to- 
day responsibility for their classes while women assistants 
aid faculty members. In the case of research appointments, 
men more often than women may oe able to pursue their 
own researcrilnterests while women often end up assisting 
with their acjvisor's research.* Such arrangements can 5 
dampen the growth of independence, and simultaneously 
communicatee women that their research interests are not 
important. < 

• excluding women students from consideration for teaching 
aseJstantshipe In areas where women as a group are tradi- 
tionally con s idered weak, tor example, In statistics," 

• spontaneously offering to wrfto letters of reference for men 
students but not for equally competent women students. 

• nominating men, but not equally competent women, for 
fettowshipe, awards and prizes.*' 

• showing acceptance of men, but not of women graduate 
sttMMntt, as professional colleagues by treating men and 
women differently in "Informer ways such as the following: 
• more often forming "apprenticeship" or protege relation* . 

r; pip ehlpe with men than with women students. This may occur 
lKJv in part because faculty may feel more comfortable with J 



•male students, and also because faculty may inaccurately 
believe men are more likely to use their graduate training.** 
Additionally, some faculty may expect "women... to be 
competent, good students, but . . . [not] to be brilliant or 
original"— hence, not good "bets" for professional invest* 
ment. 

• providing women with "formal" but not informal feedback 
on the quality of their work. Some graduate faculty may 
give equal treatment to women in formal contacts and writ- 
ten comments, but interact more frequently with men 
overall to discuss their field, their own ongoing research, 
ancLother.matters of professional importance." 

• inviting men, bur not women students, to share author- 
ships, accompany them on professional trips, and meet 
recognized scholars outside the department. 



WOMEN IN TRADITIONALLY "MASCULINE 11 FIELDS 



u Utoron,Dr.. took mo osldoondoxpf stood to nn how womonroro- 

fymoko goodttotogootogtsts. Tftfc, ho mototomod, wooduo tothotrditticuh 
ty to portoiwngmtogo to dtomston* Ho wto^ 
log out OA& SAT, ACTfotcl) oeom. too 'oducoton ' toko thlstohoront doffs 
c*ocyimooeooooi<" : - • f^^ 1 Hmonmnt r 01 

"Whonlyotontostod mo Met toot l^n a potfttosmoioritoopfotocoorjox. 

hod oo mm * f & * jho+omo totomottort tost mtoutoohotoro toonoottho 
jypifff." **> v (tosoponoo to Prefect Coti tot tnformotton] wooi on stydoct, 

* v . mKototKoiouot^ 

". /. M n dou Mdf y to+^fpotohitport of my ooportonco woo too totsl 
Motto* to which J nHo^^Yootf t t j1^ ^toortf t o oo^ ttmtto my* 
toftow otodsm'cotmpttod of physic*** nor onfyo moto o toonghotd hot 0 
tooto mtmt, mdoo (wet took ftooty to tooouohtoutooooottoogm" 
. : > Z (BvotynfotKoUor, mtttoaUSklL P 

"Stocotoodo porim o o t hos hodmonymoto otudooto+f yorykm oMty ovor 
toopoot yooro. If a poritoutor motoo t udo m d os* not moot oxpoetotton* his 
dst totomto s 00 fry no porttoutor tfcafflteejic*. //« tomotomX* not moot ox* 
poctottons, hewom hoe dohctoncto* otoconsktorod choroctorfstic of oH 
fomotooHtoooto..* ?: poporimomoflHontPmV^^ 

*ln mjontrtotkrocouroos ftyouomo wowton thorn ooomt to 1>o too* rospoot 
totwomon ttmn tormon, ond on oosumpttonthot womun wttfhsm trouble 
furthomoro, If you oofoy non^uonHtothtoeouroos moto torn quontttoihm 
ooooHyouomo womsn, mo oooomptio* ooomo to be mot yoo*m tooo kh 
umg tmt Thhb* mlxtoto of toohnoorotto btoo ondoox ditcrimtoothrt, but 
tt*otfoctl$tom&owomontoo(tofortor.** v (ti*atoat ,p,9) 

"7 toot thot too torthoe I go tho moro dterlmtflon on !tho)b9*l$ of$ox, Now 
toot t*m tcking etooooo wHhto my motor ond othor octonoo cf$$Mt, uppor 
dM$ton fhot to, thorn to * grootor pnmm duo to too mojor I h**o 
tokon ,*o* to whotoortm quoit fiod tor ctt$$oo ond ftotd trips, tots, era" 
4 \{fonnH,r^stootSctorKo$,§i^u t p,iiO) 

u l woo totorostod to mojoring to crop sctonco to tho Cottogo of Agriculture 
snd wont to toomyocodomfc odvisor. Ho oacovroQtd mo to chsntp my 
lor tostood to hoettcuituro, bocoysoM would not b&os difficult 0 molor.os 
crop sctonco. Hotofdmothot crop scionco roqulrod tfotd work snd would bo 
hsrdtofOwomontohondtoJ t "* * CtttosUotNo Probftm$°) 

"Thoro to 0 potwhm ottltudo to (x) thot fobs oro not ovolfoblo unloss ono - 
chooooo to 'go ort* too moro occoptobto disclptlno^womoo oro ostumod to 
bo ospoctolly 'unorotosstonol'lt thoy hovo coroor ospirstlons to othor thon 
ocodomto Molds— mon, on too othor bond, oro oncoorsgod to go Into 
politics or low/ 1 IFomoto, Ethnic Studios, BtakMtoy, p. 70) 



Although women's enrollments in traditionally "masculine 
fields"— such as physics, engineering, geology, architecture, and 
medicine and law— are beginning to grow, their actual numbers 
compared to men in these fields In most instances are still quite 
small.* 4 Most women continue to enroll in.a very limited number of 
traditionally female fields— such as education the arts, and the 
social sciences— despite the limited employment and income op- 
portunities In these areas. The Idea that some fields of study are 
"feminine" and some "masculine" has increasingly become a 
matter for public concern, since it is a major contributor to low- 
status, iow-pay "women's job" ghettos In the larger economy. 

Two forces may be largely responsible for women's continued 
avoidance or traditionally masculine fields: departmental climate 
and women's own concern over the appropriateness of a "non- 



traditional" major. Women aw more likely to be attracted to 
departments with student-oriented faculty and "warmer" 
climates often associated with traditionally female than tradi- 
tionally male fields evert though* such a choice may foreclose the 
opportunity to enter a "high status" profession." " Additionally, 
even the most academically competent women with interests and 
^ aptitudes geared to traditionally masculine fields may struggle 
* with self-doubt in chobsing a major which is culturally defined as 
appropriate for men but not for women. Women students in these 
fields are likely to face difficulties {or the following reasons: 

• they comprise a distinct mlnoriiy in a given class or depart- 
■ment; 

• they have little contact with other women pursuing the same 
major because of the vertical progression of required 
courses; 

• they find few female teachers who might serve as role 
models; and • 

• they work witji many professors who are not accustomed to * 
having women students iniheir classes. 

Many reports of the kinds 'of ovtrtly disparaging faculty 
behaviors discussed earlier come from women students enrolled 
in traditionally masculine fields," and especially from women 
graduate students in these areas. The chthy — and sometimes r 
hostile—climate can be especially discouraging to women 
students who are trying to pursue Interests aid develop -abilities 
that do not coincide with current cultural norms. If these 
behaviors lead them to believe they are unwelcome or viewed as 
incapable—especially by their professors— some women may 
use valuable time and energy dealing with unnecessary doubts 
and conflicts, and may shift toward "softer" subspecialties, or 
toward traditionally female majors and career goals." 
j While a chilly departmental climate can discourage women 
from enrolling in traditionally rnasculine areas— and can "cool 
out" women who have already enrolled— one study suggests that 
faculty behavior which is supportive and reinforcing c .n be the 
crucial element In preventing women students' attrition and jn 
enhancing women's chances for both academic and career suc- 
cess In "male dominated areas."** 

7 

WOMEN MINORITY STUDENTS 



Facility behaviors frequently reported by minority students 101 
which may communicate both discomfort on the part of faculty, 
and differential or lower expectations Include those discussed 
earlier, especially: 

• Ignoring 

• Interrupting'" 

• maintaining physical distance 

• avoiding tyt contact 

• offering little' guidance and criticism 191 

• attributing success to luck or factors other than ability 104 

Moreover, the twin problems of "underattontion" and "overat- 
tention" experienced by women students generally are often ex- 
acerbated in the case of minority women. Wnlle on the one hand, 
minority women have reported being studiously ignored, even In 
small seminars, on the other hand, they have been singled out, 
not as individuals, but as representatives of their particular ethnic 
group— as when a minority woman is called upon to give the 
"black woman's view" of an issue or problem rather than her own 
view. 

* Additionally, racially stereotyped interpretations of minority 
womens* own behaviors may interfere with effective faculty- 
shJdent interaction. Professors may assume, for example, that a 
black woman'S'Silence is due to "sullenness," 1 " an Asian 
American'.woman's silence to "natural passivity. M1 "Jn some in- 
stances, cultural differences in verbal and nonverbal cues may 
lead faculty and minority students to misread each others at- 
titudes and expectations. 1 " 



OLDER WOMEN STUDENTS 



"The people most apt to be discriminated agelnst (I.e., not teken seriously) 
ere middle-aged women who return to gred school efter e hng hietus, But I 
believe thet mm they, presuming they possess sufficient eblllty end suffi- 
cient epplhetlon r cen detest the omening stereotype which prdfs (old, 
young, mete end female) hevo of them/ 1 m * *. 

* ' * .* / . (Female, Humanities, Bai&Bla&P- 9$) 

"Older women returning to school report thst fscuity often discuss them 
* publicly In terms of th eir ego end merltet statu*. Their reesons tor returning 
toJchoot become * betls for more or less humorous speculetlon ss does 
tnelrmsrltst situation or possible neglect of home duties." (MLL p. 20) 



* 4 $ho [s btsck female medics! student) cited a smell group teeming situa- 
tion fn which the Instructor never looked et her end responded ohiy to the 
^ottopeopMoneithqesldoofhor." ("iteming Experiences," p>. 3) 

"Sometimes t*m quite retucient to esk questions because of the put- 
downs of the instructor. He often looks at me in disbelie' xhon I do respond 
correctly. Usually, howe*er t I don't even get recognized. I feel, whybother?" 
^ V resumptions end Practices" p. 4) 

H it teks% an extre of fort to assert oneself and to be ecceptedby white peers 
endtecvttyS - ("Learning Experiences," p, 3) 



In classroom interactions, as well as in other situations, minori- 
ty women ofien face the effects cf double stereotypes based on 
both race and sex. faculty may be especially uncomfortable in 
dealing with minoritywomen, and act on the basis of a variety of 
assumptions about Minority women's capabilities and attitudes. 
On the one'hand, faculty may presume that an Individual student 
has specific academic abilities and career ambitions associated 
with a given cultural heritage— such as a "natural ability" In 
quantitative sutf)ects in the case of Pan Asian American women. 
On the other hand, they may assume Vhat minority women are 
likely to be less capable than other studehts, to lack certain skills, 
or to have certain personality traits— such as "passivity" in the 
case of Hispanic women, American Indian women and 
others— that may limit academic achievement. Additionally, 
soma minority students— especially blacks— have reported that 
faculty seem to expect them either to be academically incompe- 
tent or to be academic superstars who are "exceptions to the 
rule." 1 ** This sort of double-bind can put a great deal of pressure 
O otlXy women students. 
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Older women currently comprise the fastest-growing segment 
of the postsecondary student population. However, like minority 
women, older women often suffer the results of compounded 
stereotypes. Whether they are entering college as freshmen, 
finishing a graduate degree, or pursuing graduate study, older 
women often find it extremely difficult to be taker* seriously as % 
students. Frequently, they are devalued no* only because of their 
sex, but also because of their age and their likely part-time status. 
Too often, thfey are viewed as bored, middle-aged women who are 
returning to school because they have nothing better to do. This 
perception 's much in contrast to the actual situation of many 
returning worsen* who tend to enroll in postsecondary programs 
for professional advancement and are often both 'highly 
motivated and highly successful in school— despite the fact that • 
they may sometimes initially lack self-conf Idepce and be hositant 
about classroom participation. 1 " 

fleturnlng/women often enpounter both overt and subtle dif- 
ferential treatment dtthe kinoes discussed previously. The follow- 
ing faculty behaviors can be especially discouraging to women 
students who have been out of an academic context for a pro- 
longed period: 

• adopting a patronizing tone In responding to comments or 
suggestions; ^ 

• refusing to provide precise information about wffat is re- 
quired for a given assignment— even when students ask for 
additional guldsnce— anu then downgrading the resulting 
work; 1 " 

• suggesting In classroom examples or advising situations 
th*t older women "should be home with their children," 
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"don't need to work if ^hey have a husband to support 
thorn," otC4 ond 
• making comments that disparage older women students, or 
that introduce Inappropriately personal concoms. 

Moreover, some faculty may be uncomfortable working with 
students older tiian they themselves are. This may contribute to 
older worsen students' being Ignored or overlooked in class, and 
excluded from less formal interchanges with faculty. 

FACILITATING CHANGE 

Changing everyday classroom behavior^ that expresses 
devalued and limited views of -women is a difficult 
challenge—especially because much differential treatment that 
may occur In classroom and related interaction is inadvertent, 
and often below the level of consciousness of both faculty and 
students. However, although this kind o{ change is elusive and 
difficult, it is already underway on many campuses, and direc- 
tions for future changes are being charted by ongoing projects 
and research. % 

Many faqulty v for example, have recognized the importance of 
classroom language, and are attempting to identify and to 
change language that excludes or disparages women. 210 Experts 
in teacher education at the elementary and other levels are 
engaged In ongoing research to isolate the small behaviors by 
which teachers may treat males and females differently, and to 
devise observation and training techniques to help teachers 
change. Leaders in faculty development are aiding teachers who 
want to become more aware of f their own subtle behaviors that 
may discourage minority college students, and many of these 
strategies are also useful In identifying behaviors that express 
different attitudes and perceptions based on sex. Others are ex- 
ploring the complex connections between sex-of -student and sex- 
oMeacher In order to isolate those verba! and nonverbal 
classroom behaviors that may facilitate women students' class 
participation. Indeed, the impact of sex on interactions in school 
and In society is becoming a major focus for research on many 
fronts, both outside and within academe. 

Inseparable from this focus are the growing number of 
academic courses and programs which Incorporate perspectives 
on or emphasize women as subject. These include women's 
studies courses, and other courses which incorporate content 
about women,* as well as information about female development, 
sex roles, and women's contributions to the disciplines. Some 
women students have reported thut after taking such courses 
they have felt more Included in the academic enterprise, and have 
'Vnot only learned new facts, theories and approaches, but 
also . . . gained new perspectives on themselves as women and 
as scholars and were much more ready to assume responsibility 
for their educations."'-" As one student notes, "When I became a 
Nwomen's studies major . . . I began taking myself seriously as a 
science major. I'm going to graduate school in genetics.""* 
Others have indicated the more immediate effect of women's 
studies courses In leading them to be more asoertive In .the 
classroom!"* 

In addition to citing the benefits of courses which include 
women ds subject, women students on all levels and in virtually 
evejy study and survey reviewed for this report have emphasized 
thwr need for more women faculty at every level of postsecondary 
education to serve not only as teachers but also as role models, 
mentors .and colleagues. 

Women end men faculty alike— as well as students of both sex* 

•t— can benefit from strategies to help them become aware of 
and change behaviors that may discourage worrfen students. A, 
variety of recommendations for increasing such awareness and 
facilitating change follow. While some are designed primarily for 
faculty, some for students, and some for Institutional ad- - 

I mintstrators and others who can offer assistance and support, 
g an v recommendations may be useful to all members of the 

o V f^-emlc community. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS FCft ADMINISTRATORS 

• ts*ie a policy statement which makes it clear that overtly bias- 
ed comments, use of sexist humor, and related behavior on the 
part of faculty art not appropriate In the classroom or In 
related learning situations. Distribute the statement to faculty 
and students, publish it in the student newspaper, the faculty 
bulletin, etc. Include it in materials distributed to new faculty 
and new students. The University of Miami (FL), along with 
other institutions, has issued such a statement. 9 

• Incorporate the institution's policy on classroom climat* 
issues In statements abdut good teaching. 

• Determine how a concern with classroom climate can best be 
Integrated Into the mission, priorities and style of your Institu- 
tion. For example, if your mission emphasizes student 
development, one appropriate focus might be how classroom 
climate affects women's learning potential. If faculty are 
primarily oriented toward teaching, in-class questionnaires or 
class interviews (see p. 14), class videotaping, etc., may be 
more readily adopted; if faculty are more research-oriented, 
suggestions for research projects into classroom climate may 
increase awareness of and spark interest in this area. 

• Include Information on classroom climate Issues In workshops 
for all faculty, Including teaching assistants. It is important to 
make this information available to teaching assistants since 
they often handle many* introductory courses, especially at 
large institutions. Thus, their behavior may establish the 
classroom climate. for incoming women students. The Com- 
mission on the Status of Women at the University of Delaware 

x developed behaviofAl guidelines on sexual and gender harass- 
ment which were included in an annual teaching effectiveness 
workshop for TA's, 

• Ensure that all new faculty are Informed of Institutional com- 
mitment to an equitable classroom climate. Use Workshops, 
seminars, informal meetings with members of their depart* 
ment, etc. 

• Develop criteria about providing an equitable teaming climate 
for women to be used In evaluating applicants for faculty and 
staff positions. 

• include classroom climate issues as a factor In merit evalua- 
tions, 

• Develop a grievance procedure that can accommodate every- 
day Inequities in classroom and related learning situations 
(mmactionable discrimination) as well as discrimination that 
Is illegal. Emphasize establishing a confidential forum for air- 
ing concerns and a means of oroviding informal feedback to 
faculty whose behavior is objectionable or discouraging to 
women. The Massachusetts Institute erf Technology is one of 
several institutions that have devised a model procedure of 
this sort. 1 

V 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Include classroom cmr.:*e ls?ues In student evaluations. 

Questions might ir elude items such as the following: Does 
this teacher call on women students as often as on men? 
^ Recognize women as readily asnj^when women raise their 
hands? Peat rnqn'^ and worrpCwyomrnents with the same 
degree of seriousness? Make disparaging comments or use 
sexist humor? Make a 'special effort to treat women and men 
, equally— e.g., by avoiding sexist language, using sex- 
balanced class examples, etc.? 

• Hold Informal meetings to discuss classroom climate and to 
stimulate awareness of the Issues. Invite men, and women 
students, faculty, student affairs and faculty de alopment 
staff, and others. Use problems based on experiences at your 
own campus to encourage discussion. * 

• Set up a committee of women and men students to develop a 
questionnaire or survey geared to those climate issues of 
greatest concern on your campus. Issues might be clarified (in 

«r a non-threatening way) by using anonymous examples based 
on experiences at your own institution, or by citing incidents 



that have occurred at institutions similar to your own. 

• Evaluate requite of the survey, publicize where appropriate and 
develop plana for furfhar activity. 

• Uaa a aurvay (by department) for man and woman 
undaroraduata and graduat^students to evaluate claaaroom t 
departmental and Institutional cllmata and to datarmlna If 
woman find tha cllmata lata congenial than man do. Items thaf 
might be appropriately included are questions about 
classroom climate adapted from the Student Perception Ques- 
tionnaire (reprinted as Appendix B) and questions about the 
broador learning climate, such as the following: 

• Did your faculty advisor encourage you in your academic and 
career goals? • 

•Were men and women students within your department 
equally considered for assist antships, tesearch appoint- 
ments, and collaboration with advisors on research and 
writing projects? 

• Has a faculty member ever offered to write a letter of recom- 
mendation for you, or suggested you should try to publish 
your research? 

• Evaluate whether women transferring from "traditionally 
male" to "traditionally female" field* have done so because of 
an Inhospitable classroom or departmental climate. 

• Form an Information-sharing network with other Institu- 
tions—both coeducational and single sex— that are 
evaluating their learning climate for women. Members of 
already-established consortia might serve as a starting point. 

• Use a new or already-established committee to evaluate 
classroom climate issues In the Institution. (Existing commit*' 
teas might be those that deal with teaching policy or the 
status of women.) involve faculty, administrators, student af- 
fairs staff and students— Including women and minority 
students, and representatives from all concerned student 
groups. \ 

• Hold meetings geared to male students (possibly lod by male 
faculty and/or student affairs staff) to discuss male roles, at- 
titudes, speaking styles, etc. In terms of their impact on the 
classroom climate. 

* RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRESIDENTS, DEANS AND 
DIPARTMEN f CHAIRS ' 

• Utilize the active support of respected faculty who share the 
objective of improving the learning climate for women. Their 
willingness to publicly recognize the issue and to take in- 
itiatives (such as having a "class interview" [see below]) can 
help legitimize a concsrn with climate and set an example for 
others within their own departments. 

• Ask h+ads of units, either formally or Informally, what thay are 
doing/have don* to ensure an equitable classroom climate. 
This will provide you with information and also indicate your 
concern about the issue. 

• Mention classroom climate In speeches to reinforce Its Impor- 
tance as an Institutional priority. 

• Circulate materials about classroom climate, such as this 
paper, to members of the academic community. 

• Discuss 'classroom climate informally at parlies, luncheons, 
meetings, etc. Informal discussion can air the issues in a non- 
threatening way and allow for faculty and student commen- 
tary and feedback. 

• Sponsor workshops, seminars or other sessions on classroom 
climate. Have your office send letters inviting faculty and staff 
to attend. 

RfCOMMCNOAHONS FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS PERSONNEL* 
€ Establish a workshop for all faculty who are atadtmlc ad- 
visors' to increase their understanding of the classroom 
climate iisues (as well as tha traditional societal expectations 
and personal conflicts) that can limit women students' 
academic and career choices. 

• Familiarize residence hall advisors with aspects of the learn- 
(y "Ilmate that car* discourage women students, as wall as 
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with existing channels for seeking counseling, exploring 
grievance procedures, etc. 

• Collaborate with faculty on research concomlng the learning 
climate for women at your Institution. 

• Interview or survey women and men students to determine 
whether they perceive overt and/or subtle discrimination In 
their classes. 

• Hold workshops for faculty about classroom climate Issues. 

• Indicate your availability to meet with individual faculty to 
discuss Classroom climate Issues. (Put notices in the faculty 
bulletin, make a presentation at a faculty meeting, etc.)- 

• Establish a procedure to get twdback from each dapartmant 
about current classroom climates, areas which need Improve- 
ment, and departmental goals you can help to facilitate. 

• Work with staff of the continuing education or re-entry pro- 
grans, minority center, etc. to plan workshops or group con- 
seling sessions that foous on the climate problems special 
groups of women may face. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

• Establish workshops, seminars or individual consultation ses- 
sions designed to help faculty become "aware of classroom 
climate' Issues. Emphasize activities 3 which provide a per- 
sonal frame of reference for data presented, such as:. 

• role-reversal activities specificallyconnected with classroom 
speaking, etc. (for example, have male faculty attempt to 
argue a point effectively Vvhile "talking like a lady"); 

• case studies, especially those based on experience at your 
own campus. 

• Aid faculty members In using audiotape, videotape and other 
devices to Identify ways In which they may treat men and 
women students differently. (See the Student-Faculty Com- 
munication Checklist, reprinted as Appendix A.) Outside fun- 
ding may be available to support such efforts. The American 
University (DC) for example, received a grant to- provide 
classroom videajaping for instructors requesting it. 

• Encoouge faculty to keep journals, studen>contact logs 4 or 
other records to keep track of the frequency and nature of their 
interactions with women and men students. 

• Bring students and faculty together to discuss the climate of a 
given classroom. Staff of the Center for Improving Teaching 
Effectiveness at Virginia Commonwealth University will hold a 
one-session "class interview" when invited by a faculty 
member. While geared mainly to helping white faculty under- 
stand subtle behaviors that may discourage black students in 
the classroom context, this method could be adapted, to focus 
on behaviors that may discourage women. An open-ended 
question might be simply "What stands out to you as a woman 
in this class?" 

• Set up "micro- teaching" workshops fo help .faculty identify 
and change differential patterns of Interaction with women 
and men students. Staff of Project INTERSECT at The 
American University (DC) have devised a program for elemen- 
tary school teachers which could be adapted for postsecon- 
dary faculty. Each teacher presents a brief lesson plan and 
conducts a five-minute discussion with a "class" of two girls 
and two boys. The interaction is recorded on videotape and a 
trained observer suggests changes. The teacher then con- 
ducts the session again, paying particular attention to dif- 
ferential treatments (such as calling more often on boys, en- 
couraging the comments of boys but not girls, etc.) (For addi- 
tional Information, see Resources, p. 20.) 

• Help faculty Identify ways In which they respond to differential 
Interactions between men and women students In the 
classroom. (For example, do they discourage, ignor^, or en- 
courage sexist humor on the part of male students? How do 
they handle interruption ano/or trivialization of women's com-' 
ments by male students?} 

• Train faculty to conduct classroom climate workshops, 
seminars, etc. for their colleagues and/or for students. 

• Train Interested faculty to be observers In colleagues' classes. 



• Use the student newspaperfcnd faculty newsletter or bulletin 
to help make student* and faculty mora aware of$tassroom 
climate Issues. Some campus groups have taken out adver- 
tisements and others have provided articles or Information to 
campus media. The Commission on the Status of Women at 
the University of Delaware, for example, included In its 
newspaper ed a series cf questions about potential sexism in 
the classroom, and urged students to comment either positive- 
ly or negatively via their course evaluation forms. 

• Usa tfw student newspaper to conduct a classroom climate 
survey. The Committee Against SexuaJ Harassment at 
Washington University (MO) ran a survey in the .student paper 

« which asked for information about whether women felt they 
were taken seriously, ignored or excluded, subjected to sexist 
humor and sexist comments, etc. as well as about their per- 
sonal, academic and career responses to such experiences. 

• Distribute an informational flyer on classroom climate issues 
which includes suggested actions and resource persons to 
contact The Utah State University Committee on the Status of 
Women prepared and distributed a flyer entitled "What Can 
Students Do About Sex Discrimination?" 1 . 

• Use campus media to combat "humor" with humor. The 
Women's Forum Quarterly at Seattle Centra' Community CoV 
lege (WA), for example, publishes a "Sexist Remark of the 
Quarter Award" to raise awareness about sexist humor and 
overtly biased comments In the classroom. Each "award" 
reprints the offending comment. 

PROMOTING tt^^ 

• Offer incentives, such as summer funding, release time, sup- 
port personnel, etc. to encourage research jnd planning In im- 
proving the learning climate. (Such support also serves to 
legitimize the issues explored.) 

• Establish awards for on-campus research in classroom 
climate issues. (See also "Recommendations for Professional 

*' Associations and Organizations," p. 17.) > 

• Publish a catalogue of research on campus climate and 
related issues done by staff at your own institution. The 
Women's Resources and Research Center at the University of 
California, Davis, publishes an annual "Catalogue of UCD 

^ Faculty Research on Women and/or Sex Rolps," which informs 
% the campus community, interested scholars, and the general 

• public of research by UCD faculty and helps to develop a net- 
work of interested scholars. Publications of this sort help 
stimulate further research. \^ 

CURWCUIUM 

• Include in required Introductory courses, where appropriate, a 
unit on sex/status differences In verbal and nonverbal behavior 
and the valuation of behavior* by sex. Such a unit might be in- 
cluded in courses in several Welds', including Speech/Com- 

* munications, English Composition, Psychology, Sociology, 
Linguistics, and Women's Studies, (Some departments, such 
as Linguistics or interdisciplinary programs such as Women's 
Studies, might offer a separate course in this area.) 

• Offer a speech/communications workshop in intellectual 
argumentation skills geared specifically to the difficulties 

N some women (and men) students may experience regarding 
class participation. ' 

• Incorporate classfoom climate issues In teacher-education 
programs and emphasize practical skill-building techniques 
designed to Identify and overcome subtle differential treat- 
ment of students on the basis of sex. (Course materials might 
include texts such as Beyond Pictures and Pronouns: Sexism 
Jn> Tea f her Education Texts and Sex Equity Handbook for 
Sttoc/s, [see Resources, p. 20].) 

. WECO*l»ifWDATK>^t FO^ FACULTY 

EVALUATING THE CLASSROOM CLIMATE 
; • Use whatever means are available (audiotape, videotape, a^col- 
Q*~fu»» faculty or 'student development staff, or, student 
lerver, etc) for observation of your own classes 1o 



•mine whether you inadvertently treat women and men 
students differently. The Student-Faculty Communication 
Checklist (Appendix A) suggests behaviors to Watch and listen 
for, and questions tb'ask. 

• Administer a survey to your students to determine whether 
women and men students find the climate of your classroom 
equally hospitable, and to frieasure men's and women's 
perception of sex-based differences In classrpom interaction. 
The "Student Perception Questionnaire" from Sex and Gender 
in the Social Sciences (Appendix B) might serve as a moddl. (In 
some cases, students may be more comfortable responding to 
such a questionnaire if iUs administered by a proxy.) 

• Where appropriate, devise assignments in which students 
leam research methods by collecting data concerning the 
classroom climate. Students in some classes, for example, 

• have been assigned to analyze patterns # of interruption In class 
participation. 



Which students can ypu envision as potential colleagues? 
.Are thiminy W^nen incluj»o<»^ / >^ iT^t 

Which students wo uW you choose (or have you ^chos^n) to 
\wb*k as J^^atory; t4^|f^^/^M^ctf ^ittMtm?^ 
/ Are.Wom#n.aQ<l men both represent** ecwding to tt^ir 

' 'aWmiea?T;^ :^ ; , C 

, WhlchTstud^s do >ou \ emkitf *;rfo^ 

: creative? Are yromen Included? •• •£« tffc- ■ 

7 List i^niotm of, t^l^tudents In your cfa*^' p9 *jfoti ; 
JcnoW tnfc names \of \w>re 5v«*dent* of, ettheeCee^ In ; 

Are you eslik^ to offer (o vyritt letters of recomwodelioh 
forwomen ats for men st udents? Do your letters fbr \*o{nen 
♦more' often ^ki^ 
pearinco, ormeritat^ 

Which ^ifu^hte ;h«v#/ you limited for fellowships; 
awards stf^^izes^/A^ outstandingVmen" and womaa ' 
students equally represented? >T. :J. ' , 
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AVOIDING BEHAVIORS THAT CAN CREATE 
A COLD CLIMATE FOR WOMEN 

As discussed on page 5 and fol'owing, some'faculty behaviors 
can directly discourage women students.-Behaviors to avoid in- 
clude: * 

• disparaging women in general, women's intellectual abilities, 
or women's professional potential. . 

• using sexist humor as a classroom device. 

• making seemingly helpful comments which Imply that women 
are not as competent as men (e.g., *l know women usually 
have trouble with numbers, but I'll be plad to give you extra 
help . . J f ). 

• turning a discussion of a woman, student's work toward a 
discussion of her physical attributes or appearance. 

• discussing women faculty In terms of their sex rather than 
their professional status. 

. e grouping students according to sex In a way which implies that 
women are not as competent or do not have status equakto 
men (for example, in setting up laboratory or field-work teams). 

• disparaging scholarship on women, or ridiculing specific 
works because they deal with women's perceptions and feel- 
ings. 

• questioning or disparaging women students^ seriousness of 
- , purpose and/or academlcucommltment. 

CREATING A CLIMATE THAT CAN ENCOURAGE 
' • WOMEN'S FULL PARTICIPATION 

Faculty can take many steps to -identify and change subtle pat- 
terns in classroom and related interactions that may discourage 



women students. (See pageSff.) Several of the following Vecom- 
mendatlon$ are based on those in Sex and Gender in the Social 
Sciences: Reassessing the Introductory Course.* 

IN CLASS 

• Pay particular attention to classroom interaction patterns dur 
log ttj# first few weeks of class, and make a special effort to 
drawjjjfomen into discussion during that time. Participation - 
patterns are likely to be established during this Reriod. and 
often continue throughout the term. 

• Set aside a cIms session early in the semester for discussion 
of anxieties students might have about participating in class. 
Ope professor, who 'as a student suffered from fear of 
classroom speaking, found that airing the issue not only in* 
creased her students' awareness, but helped ease women (and 
men) students' concerns about participating. 

• Tell your classes you expect both women and men students to 

* participate In class discussion. < ■ 

• Make a specific effort to call directly on women as well as on 
men students. 

• ^addressing the class, use terminology that includes both 
men and women In the group. 

• Respond to women and to men students In similar ways when 
they make comparable contributions to class discussion by: 

• crediting comments to their author ("as Jeanne said . . .") 

• "coaching" for additional Information, etc. 

• Notice whether the "feminine" or "masculine" style of a stu- 
dent's comment, question or lyspionse affects your own 
perception of its importance. 

• Intervene In communication patterns among students that 
may shut out women; For example, if men students pick-up on 
each other's points, but ignore an appropriate comment of- 
fered by a woman, slow the discussion, and pick up on .the 
comment that has been overlooked. „ 

• Note patterns of Interruption to determine If women students 
are Interrupted more than men— either by yourself or by other 
students. Make a special effort to ensure that^all students 
havfe the opportunity to finish their comments. 

• Ask women and men qualitatively similar questions— that is, 
ask students of both sexes critical as well as factual ques* 
tlons. 

• Give men and women students an equal amount of time to res* 
pond after asking a question* 

• Give women and men the same opportunity to ask for and 
receive detailed instruction* about the requirements for an 
aQslgnirjent* °^ 

• Use parallel terminology when addressing women and men 
students in da»s, or referring to men and women In classroom ' 
exa triples. 

e When talking about occupations or professions In class 
discussion, use language that does not reinforce limited views 
of men's and women's roles and career choices. Often, ex- 
ampies can be effectively cast Into the "i"/"You" form with the 
instructor taking the role of one party and the class the other 
(e.g., "Suppose I am a doctor and you come to me because . . ." 
rather than "The woman went to the doctor and he told her . . .). 
Additionally, use examples with feminine pronouns, such as, 
"Here is a geologist who finds herself with the following 
discovery." 

• Avoid using the generic "he" whenever possible. (See footnote 
70.) 

• Avoid facing professional womsn in a "special category," for 
, example, "woman (or worse, 'lady') accountant." 

• Avoid reference to women students' appearance, family, etc., 
without similar reference to men students' appearance or 

' family. 

• Experiment with language that reverses sxpociatlons based 
on sex. One teacher, for example, used "she" as the generic 
form for one semester and asked her students to evaluate Its 
Impact on their perceptions and feelings. 7 * 

e Make eye contact with women as well as with men students 
q 'ler asking a question to InvKe a response. 

Itch for and respond to nonverbal cues that indicate women 
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students' readiness to participate In class, such as leaning for* 
ward or making eye contact. 

• Uss the same tons in talking with women as with men students 
(for example, avoitj a patronizing 1 or Impatient tone when 
speaking with women, but a tone of interest and attentfon 
when talking with men.) 

e Ensure that women are not "squeezed out'* .by male 
classmates from viewing laboratory demonstrations or engag- 
ing In other group assignments. 

• Assume an attentive posture when responding to women's, 
questions or listening to their comments. 

ENCOURAGING WOMEN OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM t 

• Meet with women students to discuss academic and career 
goals. • 

• Encourage women students to pursue traditionally 
"masculine" majors and subspecialties when these areas , 
reflect the particular student's Interests and abilities. ' 

e % Consider women as well as men students when choosing 
classroom, teaching and research assistants. 

• Ensure that women and men assistants have equally Indepen- 
* dent responsibility for their classes, and equal opportunities 

to pursue their owp research. 

• Make a special effort to consider women for teaching and 
research asslstantshlpe in traditionally "masculine" fields. 

• Offer to write letters of recommendation for women students. 

• Consider women as well as men students when making 
nominations for fellowstype, awards and prizes. 

• include women graduate students In the "Inf6rmal" interac- 
tions that can'be important in communicating support and ac- . 
ceptanCe as a colleague— for example, by inviting women, as 
well as men, to share authorships or attend professional con- 
ferences, if you are male and uncomfortable inviting a female 
for lunch or other informal occasions, invite two or three 
women at a time. . t 

e Provide women with Informal as well as formal feedback on the 
quality of theft work* • ^ 

BEQOWMEN^ 

(Some of the recommendations specifically directed to faculty 
and administrators may also be appropriate for studertt organiza- 
tions whlch'cari help press for their adoption.) 

• Do an informal "tally" of patterns of Interruption, successful 
Introduction of topics, development of comments, etc. during' 
a typical class session to see if they break down along sex 
lines. (See the Student-Faculty Communication Gullelines 
and the Student Perception Questionnaire reprinted as Appen- 
dices A and B for behaviors to v/atch and questions to keep in ? 
mind.) o 

• If you seem to be disproportionately Interrupted In a given 
class, discuss your perception with other women students to 

• see If their experience coincides with your own. If so, you may 
wish to get together and bring your concern to your teacher's 
attention. 

• GIvs credit or* "authorship" to comments made by women 
classmates ("as Mary said . . .")— especially If credit has not 
been properly given during the course of the discussion. 

• Give your professors positive feedback for efforts to create an 
equitable (earning climate. For example, if a professor makes 
it a point to use sex-balanced classroom examples and/or 
avoid the generic "he," show your attention and approval by 
making eyepemtact, nodding, etc.— or by telHng the professor 

• that you recognize and appreciate his or her efforts. 

• Familiarize yourself with your Institution's grievance pro- 
cedure for sexual harassment. If It does not include a 
mechanism for airing concerns and providing feedback, to 
faculty about overtly biased comments and sexist humor In 
the classroom, work to have It changed. 

*• Uss your student evaluation form to comment— positively or 
negatively—on the climate of your classes. • 

• Where appropriate, discuss problems of classroom climate 
with the department chair or dean. Raising these issues as a 
group may be heipfuT. 
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• Encourage-etuoent publications such at the school newspaper 
to wrtta about the subject of daaaroom climata. , 

• Hold meetings, workshops or has rings about classroom 
climata in onJe( to bring about awareness of tha subject*. 

• Encourage student organizations to prass for Inclusion of 
daaaroom cflmate issuaa In faculty development programs 
and In official statements rsiating to taachlng standards. 

• Racognlza faaturaa of your own specking and nonvarbal style 
that may fa* counterproductive In a classroom setting. (See 
"Women's Speech and Women's Silence," page 9.y*You may 
wish to ask classmates for their observations on your in-class 
style/ 

• if you feel you would benefit by modifying your own speaking 

• style to enhance your effectiveness in the classroom, check 
with appropriate academic departments (e.g., Speech/Com- 
munications) and the student service' off ices (e.g., Student Af 

. fairs) to see if your institution offers workshops to help 
women— and men— develop intellectual argumentation skills. 

• Hold meeting or workshops on class participation anxiety. In- 
vite experts In the field, faculty and/or alumnae who suc- 
cessfully- overcame their own reticence about speaking in 
public and others to participate. 

i mmmm mm group* of women 

• If you find your department's climate unsupportivo, seek out 
professional organizations for women in your field.' The 

• Association of Women Geoscientlsts, for example, has 
chapters around the country and offers membership to 
students as well as to practicing professional women. Such 
organizations can offer both role models and informal support. 

• Encourage the organizational a support group comprised & 
women students majoring In your area. Such a group can be of 
special helfeto women in traditionally male fields by providing 
a setting in which women from different class years, (i.e., 
sophomore, junior, senior) can learn from each others ex- 
periences and overcome the isolation women in traditionally 
masculine majors often feei. s 

• Establish an organization for graduate women, older women, 
minority women, etc. where problems concerning lack of sup- 
port and other climate Issues, can be aired and strateglos 
devised to deal wltf> them The attrition 'rate of graduate 
women dropped following the formation of a women's caucus 
at the University of California, Berkeley* ' 

• If your campus has a minority ttudeni center, alert staff to 
classroom climate issues that may affect minority women. Set 
up workshops, seminars, or informal meetings to discuss 
these issues*. If yourinstitution has no such center, establish 
your own Informal gjbup. 



^^^^WK^ «» PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

fWfwm ,wVWe6NMSiM.I KrWv u 

• Include sessions on classroom climate issues at your annual 
meeting. The Association of American Colleges, for example, 
included a session on these issues at its annual meeting. The 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association avd the 
American Educational Research Association featured panels 
on related issues at their regional and mid-year meetings. 

• identify sub-groupe within your organization that might bo 
especially appropriate for considering classroom/ climate 
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Issue*. These might includelSfoulty development or student 
development programs, women's caucuses or commissions. 

• Work with other organfzatlons and associations such as the 
Specf^ Interest Group: Research on Women in Education of 
the American Educational Research Association. (For addi- 

' tional Resource Organizations, see p. 20.) 

• Stlmulate.resoarch on Issues related to classroom climate by 
tailing for papers for presentation and/or publication. 

• Offer awards for Innovative Ideas In faculty/student develop- 
ment that focus on classroom climate Issues* 



* ^CTO^TOFAA^ > 
M*W of, the elements that create claasroom dirr^te hav« - 
been inyeetlgated by reeevchfr* ^drv^^we** Addh 
/lion^fjfMh (^the^wlngtt V 

• ■ 'ferenc*>e^ 




:iMtlej^ 

• the IdentHfeatlm 
student* may MlM^MM'h 

4 prior expedenoes in school and aoclety (fdr example, 



incrtaalng ; women's class part ic JpatleKS encoring 
wdmerfsvfulf H^:J*%g^borat6ry 
resotrch, 5^ other ''hands-on'' experiefpSr enhan- 



* <clng. women's ippohunltles for collaborative work 
i yithgraduatefacurty) / > v 
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'Mary too Randour. Georgia Straaburp, and Jean Upman-Bluman./w >men In Higher 
Education. Trenda In Enrollments and Degraes Earned." in the H»ry\rd Education 
,rt#Weir, Vol. 52. No. 1, 196Z ^ , \ 

'Elaine M. El-Khawas, "Differences In Academic Oeveiopment'Ourtng CWIege." Man 
£ io 4 Women Learning Together A Study of College Students itrth* Late 70\pittce of . 
the Provost. Brown UniveraHy. April 1900. pp 7-S. (Sobsequently cited as Report of the 
Brown ProfrCK) t 

♦Alexander W. Astin, Fm Critical Yeers: effects of foliage on Beliefs. Attitudes and 
Knowletgw, Jossey-Baea Publishers, San Frt iclsco. CA. 1977, pp. 1 14, More recent 
> studlessjipjait that this trend may have moderated somewhat, tut is still evident. See, 
toe ai4mQi«, Ei-Khawas, Report of the Brown Project, p. 23, 

V J- 216. ) 
^ I^|C * •* am P |# ' Student Nooda Survey A Report, compile* by Suzanne Howard for 
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the Wornen Students' Leadership Training Project. National Student Educational Fund. 
Washington, DC. March 1960. 

•Women's colleges have been concerned with the Impact of overall Institutional 
climate and the role of faculty support I ven ess in creating such a climate for some time. 
See. for example. A Study of the Learning environments at Women's Colleges, the 
Women's College.Coalltlon. Washington. DC. Spring 1981. which surveyed women's 
college faculty andj>resldents concerning their perceptions of institutional mission, 
currlcular content, academic and career counseling, etc., as directed to the particular 
needs of women students (such as self-confidence, leadership skills, and preparation 
for new roles), » 

'James C Hearn and Susan Olzak. "The Role of Co [lege Major Departments In the 
Reproduction of Sexual Inequality." pre-publication draft, op. 6-7. For further Informa* 
tlon, contact James C. Hearn, The American College Testing Program. P.O. Box 767. 



tow* City. I A 522*3. 

^•Much of this research appears in the bgpt of the Brown Protect and in pipers 

* presented at the Research Conference on Education*!; Environment's and th^ 
Undergraduate Woman, Center for Research on WOmen. and Project HERS. Wellesley 
College. Septembef 1970. f 

♦See. for example. El-Khawas, p. 19. and Hearrx* Olzak, p tf. 4 
a. "~The New and Old Uvea of Me., and Women Undergraduates/* Report of the Brown 

Project. p.j57« 

. -_»Ul* Montelro, *iThe College Academic Environment; Student-Faculty Interaction," 

Report o/ the B % rQ#t0 Protect, pp. 43-59. 

* '*See, A.R. Hochschlld, "Inside the Clock work ol Mate Careers." in Wo -non and rne 
Power fo Change, ed. Florence Howe, McGraw Hill Book Co . New York. 19*5; M EL Tid* 

, ball. "Of Men and Research: The Dominant Themes In American Higher Education In- 
clude Neither Teaching Nor Women." Journal of Higher Education, Vol 47, No 4, 1976, 
pp 37369: andl M Heyman. Woman Students af Berkeley Views and Dare on possible 
Sex Discrimination in Academic Programs, University of California. Berkeley. June 1977 
(subsequently cited as "Berkeley.") as cited In Jeanne J Speizer. "Role Models, Men 
tors and Sponsors the Elusive Concepts," Signs, Vol 6, No. 4, Summer 1981, p 698 

''This and other types of classroom examples which may reinforce stereotype* and 
discourage women students are discussed at length in Judith M Gappa and Janice 
Pearce. Sex and Gender in the Social Sciences Reassessing the introductory Course. 3 
vols, whlctj brings togePie* guidelines, for, changes in course content in psychology, 
sociology, and microeconomics, with recommendations^ for changes in faculty-student 
communication patterns (For ordering and publicationMnformation, see list of Selected 
Resources, p. 20 ) 

"See. Ba/jie Thome. "Claiming verbal Space: Women Speech and ^anguage in Col- 
leg* Classrooms." paper presented at the Research Conference on Educational En- 
vironments and the Undergraduate Woman, Weliestey College. September. 1979, p 15. 
(Subsequently referred to as "Claiming Verbal Space.") 

'•For dlscuaslon of this pattern at the elementary school level, see Myra P. Sadker 
and David M. Sadker. Sex Equity Hendbook for Schools. Longman. Inc.. New York. 1982. 
pp. 104-5. \ 

H Frank J. Till explores these problems more fully in Sexual Heressment: A Report on 
the Sexual Harassment or" Students. The National Advisory Council on Women's Educa- 
tional Programs, Washington. DC, August 1980. 

"For a discussion* of this problem and recommendations for student development 
staff, see Marjorie Abfams, "R/eparing Men and Women Students to Work Together A 
New Student Development Challenge;: Journal of the Netionel Associetion for Women 
* Deans. Administrators end Counselors, Vol. 44. No. 4, Summer ,1981 . pp. 3-8 

"As noted'in "Selected An * for Further Research," p 17. infra . additional observa 
tlonand intervention studies— especially on the postsecondary tevel— are needed. Em 
pirical sf udles to date have offered provocative, if sometimes contradictory results. We 
need to krfow more about similar and differential treatment of women and men students 
as possibly affected by such factors as the organization and compof'tlon of the par- 
, ticuiar classrooms studied, type of institution, sex-of teacher, etc in me case of em 
pirical studies, sex differences in interaction are always a matter of frequency and 
never absolute. 

"See p. 8. Infra. 

"For a cu rrent overview and discussion, see Veronica F. Nieva and Barbara A Gutek/ j 
"Sex Effects on Evaluation." Trie Acedemy of Manegement Review, Vol 5. No. 2. 1980. ^ 
pp. 267-276. 

"Karln S, Frey and Ronald G Slaby. 'Diff erential Teaching Methods Used With Girls 
and Boys of Moderate and High Achievement Levels." paper presented at the meeting^ 
of the Society of Research in Child Development. San Francisco. CA. March 1979 

vS^e. Nieva and Gutek. and Virginia E 'OLeary and Barbara £tudler Wallston. "Sex 
Makes a Difference. The Differential Perceptions of Women and Men," to appear in L 
Wheeler, ed.. Review of personality end Social Psychology 

"For an overview of related research, see Constantina Safillos Rothschild, Sex Rote 
Socialization and Sex Discrimination: A Synthesis and Overview of ihi Literature, Na * 
tionai institute of Education,. Washington. DC. October 1979. pp 38-41. and Irene H 
Frieze. "Women's Attributions for and Causal Attributions of Success and Failure' in 
' Martha T Mednick. Sandra S Tangri and Lois W Hoffman, eds . WomcQ and Achieve 
oient Social 'and Motivational Analyses, Hemisphere Publishing Corporation, 
Washington. DC, 1975. pp. 158-171, 

"Philip Goldberg. "Are Women Prejudiced Agassi Women?" Trans Action. Vol 5, 
' 1968. pp. 26-30. Several studies have con firm mi Goldberg's findings, however, more re 
cent sf udles indicate that women— but not men— may be beginning to evaluate clearly 
competent women more favorably See Frieze (note 23) pp 167-66 

"Angele M Parker. "Sex Differences in Classroom Intellectual Argumentation, un 
published M S thesis. Pennsylvania State University. 1973 Over two hundred students 
of both sexes rajed intellectual argumentation as a "masculine'' skill 

"See. Surnru £rkuU "Expectancy. Attribution, and Academic Achievement. Exploring 
Implications'©! Sex-Role Orientation. Working Paper No 27, Wellesley College Center 
for Research on Women. Wellesley. MA. 1979. 

•'Faculty comment. Ad Hoc Committee on the Education oi Women at Oberlin. The 
Education of Women at Oberlin." Office of the President. Oberlin College, Oberhn. OH. 
May i960* p. 35. 

"For example^ see Project INTERSECT (Interactions for Sex Equity in Classroom 
t Teaching), Myra and David Sadker (The Network, inc ). as well as "Classroom Interac 
tlon. Student Cooperation and Leadership." Marlaine Lockheed and Abi Harris (ETS). 
^ funded by the National Institute for Education. A related project, now complete, is the 

* Non-Sexist Teacher Education Project. Myra and David Sadker. funded by the Women s 
Educational Equity Ad. m * 

"See Sadker and Sadker]' Sex equity Handbook tor Schools, pp. 107 109. and Carol S 
Dweck. et al., "Sex Differences in Learned Helplessness II The Contingencies of 
Evaluative Feedback In Jhe Classroom and III An Experimenter Analysis. Deveiopmen 
tat Psychology, Vot^l4. No. 3.1978. pp, 26*76. 

"Much- of the following discussion Is based on Mcry<4> Rowe. "The Saturns Rings 
Pj^menon: Micro-Inequities and Unequal Opportunity in t/.e American Economy. 
_ _^ y^^jed in Patricia) Bourne and Velma Parness, eds.. Proceedings oWhe National 
. k | • Foundation Conference on Women's Leadership and Authority, University of 
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California. Santa Cruz. CA. 1977. (Page numbers fo; specific quotations refer to a typed 
copy provided by the author ) ' 
"lord, p. 1, 

u ibtd„ p. 5. . • 

"Karen Bog art. Technical Manual tor the institutional Self Study Guide on Sex Equi- 
ty, preface to Appendix C, American Institutes for Research, Washington. DC. 1981, 
pages unnumbered. * 

"Example and discussion based on Rowe. pp 18-27 

"See Till, p 9 * 

""The Education of W^fcn at.Oberfin." p 33 * 

ir Tltf, p. 10. 

"Berkeley, p 34 

"Ibid, pp 32-3fc V** 

* Eileen Shapiro, A Survival Guide, Monographs m Urban and Multicultural Educa 
tion. Indiana University. Center for Urban and Multicultural Education. School of Educa 
lion. No. I.July 1980. ^ 

" The Quality of Women's Education at Harvard University A Survey of Sex 
Discrimination in the Graduate and Professional Schools, Women Students Coalition. 
Cambridge, MA. June 1980. p 10 

"Nancy M Henley. Body Politics Power, Sex and Nonverbal Communication. Pren- 
tice Hall, inc . Engtewood Cliffs. N J, 1977, p 13. (Subsequently cited as Body politics ) 

"See, for example. Constantina Sa'itios Rothschitd, Sex Roles m Transition. 
Report ot.fhe Brown Project, pp 247-248 # 

•♦Henley. Body Politics 

"Myra Sadker. Workshop. "Microteachlng Skills for INTERSECT," August 26. 1981 
The American University. Washington. DC 
••Henley. 8otfy Politics. 0 
•Thorne. "Claiming Verbal Space." p 15. 

"Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits sex tiiscrimit.< :lon in 
federally-assisted education programs and activities 
"Rowe. p. 14. 

"Jean Howard. Committee on the Status of Women at Brown. "Final Report." May 30. 
1980 In Report of the Btbwn Proiect, p?269. 
•'Montfero. p. 52. * • 
"/o/d. p. 52. 

"Constantina SafillosRothschild. "Sex Roles in Transition." Report of the brown 
Protect, pp. 250-51. (This pattern parallels that identified at the elementary level (See 
page 5].) ' 

-tbid. pp. 247-48. * , 

"Jeanne J. Speizer. "Students Should Be Seen And Heard." pre-publication draft for 
Pamela Perun, ed , The Undergraduate Woman issues in Education Equity. Lexington 
Books. Lexington, MA, 1982, draft pages 631-36 Speizer notes the negative Impact of 
this reticence on" women's^ self-confidence and ability to .engage in intellectual 
argumentation beyjond the institutional setting. 

"See. for example. Astin. p. 91. and Sarah Hall Sternglanz and Shirley Lyberger-Ftcek. 
"Sex Differences in Student-Teacher Interactions in the College Classroom." Sex 
Roles, vol. 3. No. 4, 1977. pp. 345-52. (Stemgtanz and Lyberger-Ffcek found no readily 
identifiable difference in faculty behavior to account for differences In men's and 
women's participation ) 

"See, for example, David A. Karp and William C Yoets, "The College Classroom 
Some Observations on the Meanings of Student Participation," Sociology and Social . 
Research, Vol' 60, No. 4, July 1976, pp 421-439 The authors note that in the mate-taught 
classes observed, male students were much more likely to be directly questioned by the 
professor and twice as likely as women to respond to a comment! In female-taught 
classes, however, professors were equally likely to directly question mate and female 
students, and participation by students of both sexes to be more equal (Karp and Yoels 
also point out that neither women nor men students were *warc that sex- of -teacher had 
any effect on their own class participation.) 

"Thome. "Claiming verbal Space." p 1 and p '16. 

"Much of the following discussion is, based on Barrie Thorne, "Claiming Verbal 
Space' (see note 14). Barrie Thorne and Nancy Henley, eds. Lai j<iage and Sex+Otf 
lerence and Dominance, Newbury House. Rowley. MA. 1975. and Robin Lakoff. 
Language and Woman 's Place. Harper Colophon Books. Harper'arvl Row. New York. 
NY. 1975 

"Don H Zimmerman and Candace vVe^LJ'Sex Roles. Interruptions and Silences in 
Conversation. " Language and*Sex Differenc\and Dominance, pp 105-29, 
- '* For further discussion of interruptions th.t change the focus of discussion, see 
Candace West, "Females Interruptions in Cross Sex Conversation. Seldom Seen. Soon 
Forgotten, paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Assn . 
August 1979. (A revised torsion of this paper. Why Can t a Woman Be Moie Like a 
Man? An interaction Note ort Organizational Game Playing for Managerial Women.' will 
appear in Sociology of Work and Occupations, Fetfruary 1982) 

"See. for example. Carpi Wolmen and Hal Frank, The Solo Woman in a Professional 
Peer Group." American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol 45. Jan 1975. pp. 16471 For an 
overview of related research, see Constantina Safiiios Rothschild. Sex Roi{ Socialize 
tiOn and Sex Discrimination A Synthesis and Critique of the LiteratOre. pp 21*25 

"Thorne, "Claiming Verbal Space," p 1 
. "Several of these behaviors are also noted in Gappa and Pearce. Sex and Gender in 
the Social Sciences Reassessing the introductory Course 

"See note 57- 

"See. for example, Sadker and Sadker. Sex Equity Handbook for Schools, pp 104 105 

"Sadker and Sadker. Microteaching Skills for Sex Equity in Classroom Interaction, 
unpublished training manual for Project INTERSECT, Washington, DC. NIE. pp 10-11 « 

"See. for 'example. Wolman and Frank, and Sandra Acker. "Women, the Other 
Academics." British Journal of Sociology of Education, Vol 1. No. 1. 1980. p 84 

"For (urther discussion, see Safihos Rothschild 5 . Sex Roles in Transition, Report ol 
the Brown Project, p. 251. 

"Second example from Krug Guillen, Living m Our -America. 4th edition, Scott 
Foresman and Co.. Chicago. IL, 1964. as cited in Donna M Gollnick. MyrfcSadker. and 
Oavld Sadker. Beyond the Dick and Jane Syndrome. Confronting Sex Bias in msiruc 
tionat Materials, p. fi. Some contend that concern about the me of the generic 
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"he/roan" it e trMaflmatter. However, research Indicate* that the "generic" "he/tow" is 
ttoi generic in peopte'a perception* and that it can limit gins' and woman's sell- 
pefceptlon--e*pecielly when it occura in a classroom context. (Sat, for example, Caiey 
Miliar and Kate Swift. Wonts and Women, Anchor Press/New York, NY. 1976, pp 29-34 ) 
Moreovtr. it can oft in bt easily avoided (For further discussion, see Reco nmenda 
tlont, p. 13.) 

> "Thorne, "Claiming Verbel Space.'* p 5, Thorne notes that "women's speech" may in 
. fact provide an alternative to, the masculine "competitive" pattern, and offer a 
cooperative mode for the develop toeje^pj ideas. (See p. to. intra) 

n ibtd. 

"See note 25 (Parker), 

"Much of the discussion that follows ts based on Barne Thorne, "Claiming Verba A 
Sptce"; Barrie , Thorne and Nancy Henley, eds. ianguaye and Sex- Ditterence enoW 
Dominance; and Robin Lekot*. language ano* Woman's Place, in which many of these 
features of "woman's apeech" were first identified. 
"For further discussion, see Henley. Body Politics, especially pp 138 & 166-78. 
n Karp and Ydtis, p. 434. ^ 
< "Many of the studies m this erea are being conducted by researcher s whose primary 
focus ia the interaction between sex of-teacher and sex-of student in establishing class 
participation patterns. See. for example. Laurel Walum Richardson, Judith A.Cook and 
\ Ann Statham Mack* "Claasroom Management Strategies of Male and Female Urvers* 
ty Professors" In Laurel Walum Richardson and Verta Taylor, eds . Issues in Sex. ■ 
Gender ano* Sector A feminist Perspective, O.C Heath. Co . Lexington. MA. 1981. pre 
publication draft, pp. it.t4. • 
"Much of the following discussion Is based on Nancy E Adler. "Women Students," in 
„ Joseph Katz and Rodney T. Hartnatt. eds.. Scholars In th$ Making Me Development 61 
1 Graduate and Professional Stuiants. Bellinger Publishing Co.. Cambridge. MA. 1976. 
pp. 197-225; end on Mary p. Richards. "Women in Graduate Education." Communicator. 
Vol.Xitl. No. 8, pp. lOff. 4 
"ElKhewas. pp. 7-6. . 
^Adlar. pp. 198.99. - ' 

"See, for exam^a. Bogart. Appendix C. 

•'For « discussion of this problem, see Bin L. Duncan, "Minority Students" in 
Scholars, in tha Making, pp. 233-38. 

**For a brief aummary of the research in this area, see Adler. p. 209. 

"Elyse Goldstein, "Effect of Same-Sex and Cross-Sex Role Models on the Subse- 
quent Academic Productivity of Scl.olars." American Psychologist, Vol. 34. No. 5. May 
1979. p. 407. . 

"Adler, p. 209. 

*/bW. 

"See. for example. "The Quality of Women's Education at Harvard University A 
Survey of Sex Discrimination in the Graduate and Professional Schools." 
"See Adler. p. 206. 

m tbld t p. 207. • 

•'Nomlnetlon for fellowships can be 'especially important for graduate women 
Researchers have found that while *il students who receive fellowships have a lower 
drop-out rate than non-recipients, the difference in retention rate is far greater for 
women than for men. Some suggest that receiving a fellowship confirms for women that 
they are taken seriously as graduate students. Fqr further discussion, see Mlchfr.m Pat 
tarson and Lucy Sel's. "Women Dropouts From Higher Education." in Alice Rossi and 
Ann Calderwood. eds.. Academic Women on the Move, Russell Sage Foundation. New 
York, NY. 1973, pp. 68-89. 

"Helen S. Aatln. "Career Profiles of Women Doctorates." ibid, pp 156-57 

"For a research overview, see Adler. pp^ 209-210 

"for a discussion of the current status of women's enrollment In nontradittonal 
field*, see Randour. et at. (note 1 ) 
"Hearn and Olzak. p! 17 
"/6/d.pp 6-7. 
•Till. p. 9. 

"See, for example. Evelyn Fox Keller. "The Anomaly of a Woman in Physics." in Sara 
Ruddick and Pamela Daniels, eds. Working it Out. Pantheon Books. New York. NY, 
1977. pp. 77-9 1. 

"Hearn and Olzak. c* 21. # 

'"Much of the fcllowlpg discussion is based On John F Noonan, "White Faculty and 
Black Studenta Examining Assumptions and Practices." 1980. and Adelaide Simpson, 
."A Perspective on the Learning Experience of Black Students at VCU" (Virginia Com 
monweallh University) 1979. unpublished papers, The Center for Improving Teaching Et 
* fectiveness. VCU. as well as on Mary Rowe. "The Saturns Rings Phenomenon" ano Birt 
L Duncan. "Minority Students" For a detailed analysis of the feelings and experiences 
of minority' students In a traditional university. see.Kathryn O. Cowan. Ronald W 
Saufley and J Herman Blake. "Through the Hourglass (Darkly) Summary of an Ex 
ploratory^Analysis of the 'New Student" at a Traditional University," unpublished pSper. 
Oakes College. University of California^ Santa Cruz. t980 



H> See. for example. Simpson, p 3 
•"Hoonan. p 5 

m /6id. p 5 and Duncan, pp 233.34 J 
'"No^nan, p 2. (For discussion of the changing perspectives of biack women college 
students vis-a-vis their own attributiorvexpectat.on patterns, see Sumfu Erkut Sex and 
4&Race Effects in the Attribution or Achievement and Expectancy for Success." Working 
^ Paper No 39. Wellesley College Center for Research on Women. ;979) 
'"Noonan, p 5. 

'"For further discussion, see Joanne S Yamaucht. "The Triple Bu«d of Asian 
American Women. Problems of Sell-Concept, Communication S&ehavior, and Cultural 
Accommodation." paper presented at the annual convention, of the Speech Com- 
munication Association. San Francisco. CA. 1976. pp 8-9 

'"For a brief general overview of race and sex differences in nonverbal . ommumca 
tion. see Henley. Body Politics, pp t32-35 

'"For a detailed discussion of the institutional and attitudmai barr.«ws returning 
women students often face, see the se.'res of papers on re entry women publtsn6d by 
the Project a io Status and Education of Women. Association of American Colleges. 
1980-81. especially "The Counseling Needs of Re entry Women " (See Resources for 
ordering information ) 

"Incidents of "this kinds have been te ported by individual re-entry women as wen as 
by coordinators of re-entry programs 

» '"See, for example. Barbara Bate. Nonsexist Language Use <n Transition. Journal 
ot Communication, Winter. 1978. pp 139-49. 

"•See, for example, student evaluations for course cencermng women s achievement 
motivation as summarized in Nancy M Porte'r and Margaret T EiteenchiloV in The Effec- 
tiveness* of Woman's Studies Teechmg. Women s Studies Monograph Series. National 
Institute of Education. Washington. DC. 1980. pp 3334 \ 

•"Senior, San Francisco State University, quoted in Lorna Sag*. Women oriCoufse. 
^ in "Living." Jhe London Observer, August 2 r 1961. 

"'See. for example, study by Allan* Cummlngs f Ion son and Irene Crockcroft, San 
Diego state University, as reported in On Campus With Women. Project on the Status 
and Education of Women. No. 20. June 1978. pp. 

NOTES FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

•Mary p. Rowe and Clarence G. Williams. "The MIT Non-Union Grievance Procedure: 
An Upward-Feedback. Mediation Model." MIT Press. Cambridge. MA, 1980. For other 
model procedures, see. "Appendix. Codes of Conduct and Grievance Procedures" in 
^hyll.s Franklin et al. Sexual and Gender Harassment in tha Academy. The Modern 
Language Association of America. New York. NY^pei, pp. 55-74 

'Several of 1he ;ecommendatlons in this section are based on more general strategies 
outlined by Joseph Katz in "Collaboration of Academic Faculty and Student Affairs Pro- 
fessionals for Student Development." David C. Tllley. et al. The Student Affairs Dean 
ahd the President. Trends in Higher Education. Ann Arb^r. Ml. ERIC/CAPS t979. pp. 
33-54; and in Marjorie Atxarns. "Preparing Men and Women Students to Work Together. 
A Nev* Student Development Challenge." Journal o) the Nanonai Assocletion for 
Woman Deans, Administrators^ nd Counselors, Summer 1981. Vol. 44, No 4. pp 3-8 

'Many sources for activities mat can be used to help faculty increase their general 
awarenesa of aex^ole stereotyping, sex-basrt expectations, etc.. are now available, 
such as E. Nickersdn. et al . Intervention Strategieffor Chengmg Sex-Role Stereotypes 
A Procedure! Guide. Kendall-Hunt. Dubuque. 1976. C G Carney & S L. McMahon, eds . 
Exploring Contemporary MalaiFerr.ale Roles. A Facilitator's Guide. UnlverPty 
Associates. San Diego. CA. 1977. Participants Notebook /or Training Sessions on the 
Social/Education?! Context ot Title IX. Title IX Equity Workshop Project. Washington. 
DC. National Foundation tor the Improvement of Education, 1977. pp t7-23 
4T 'For the tse of faculty-student contact logs in related rosearch. see Sheila Kishler 
Bennett. 'Student Perceptions of *nd Gxpectatiops for Male end Female instructors 
Evidence Relating to the Question of Gender Bias in Teaching Evaluation." unpublished 
paper. (Requests for reprints should be sent to Sheila K. Bernett. Dept of Sociology. % 
Bryn Mawr College. Bryn Mawr, PA 19010.) A revised version is forthcoming in the Jour- 
net of Educational Psychology 

•This flyer and related materials are available from the 'project on the Status and 
Education of Women in an informational packet concerning sexual harassmenton cam- 
pus (For ordering information, see Resources, p 20) 

•For ordering information, see Resources, p 20 ) 

'Cathryn AdamsUy. Changes in1>ronomial Usage Among College Students As a 
Function of Instructor Use of She As th* Generic Singular Pronoun, paper presented ton 
the American Psycholc ;ical Association. September 1976 ^ f * 

•Lucy Seils. Convention Notes. Sociologists lor Women in Society Newsletter. 
February 20. 1972 as cited in Adle/. p 217. 

•For a brief description Of how to set up an awards program see Giving Prizes and 
Awards. A New Way to Recognize and Encourago Activities that Promote Equity for 
Women in Academe. Bonny Lambert and Bermce Sandler, Project on the Status and 
Education of Women Association of American Colleges. Washington. DC. 1984 
(Available for S1 OO.f'om the Project) 



SELECTED LIST OF RESOURCES, 



PUBLICATIONS » 

Bogart, Karen. Flagle. Judith, and Jung, Steven Initiation* I Self-Study Guide on Sex 
Equity. Washington. DC: American Institutes for Research. 1981 Contains five 
separate sectiona and a brief Introductory user's guide designed for Institutional or 
departmental self-evaluation. One section focuses on general ioclal-educational 
climate Including subtle behaviors that may Hscourage women. Each of {he other 
sectiona focuses on specific conditions, policies and practices affecting sex equity 
for students, faculty, administrators, and staff. Arranged as„a checklist with su'gges 
ttona fas to which personnel might respond to questions in each area, the Guide can 
*£Y""d ad « diagnoatlc tool In Identifying barriers to equity, and as an educational 
. familiarize administrators, facutly and others with the needa of women on 
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campus. Approximately '00 pages Available from (he Project on the Status and 
Education of Womon, Association of American Colleges. I8t8 R St. NW, 
Washington. DC 20009 S 10 00 prepaid * 

Bogart. Karen Technical Manual for the inatilutlonal Self-Study Guide on Sex Equity. 
Washington. DC, American institutes for Research. 19') Oescribes the critical inci- 
dent technique and other aspects of the methodology employed in development of 
the Self Study Qi»W*. Includes illustrative problems and proposed solutions for ine- 
quities, mcluomg those stemming from subtle differential treatment of women 
students, faculty, administrators and staff 55 pages and append icei- .aiiabte from. 
American Institutes for Research. 1055 Thomas Jefferson St . Washm y ion, DC 20007 
SiOOO 
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Eaklns. 6arbira; Eakins. R Gene, and Lieb-Brilhart, Barbsra. eds. S*SCOM 7&\ 
Womerfa (ami Men's) Cwninunkatlon. Proceedings of thft Speech Communication 
Association's Summer Conference X! Includes an overview of research and 
resources on women's communication, suggestions for workshops and courses, and 
Itst of resources for research f nd Instruction 206 pages Llmitod number of copies 
are avaitaNe from- the Speech Communication Association, 5t05 Backlick Rd , Suite" 
E. Annandale. VA 22u03. S3 50: ordi»ra under $10 00 must be prepaid. 
Franklin. PhylHs. et al . Sexual and Gender Harassment m the Academy: A Guide for 
Faculty. Student* and Administrators, Commission* on the Status of Women in the 
Profession New York: The Modem UnguageVssociatlon of America, 1961 Explains 
gender as well as sexual harassment Includes a chapter on prO*»ims of graduate 
women in the modern languages, and outlines steps for establishing definitions, 
^ determining cotes and standards, and developing grievance mechanisms' Also In 
t eludes bibliography and appendix with model cedes and procedures. 75 pages paper 
'bound S3 50 prepaid & Si 00 postage (19 copies). $2 50 1 10 or more copies) •vailabt* 
from MLA. 62 Fifth Ave . New York. NY 1001 1 
Gappa. Judith M and Pearce. Janice Sex and Gender In the Social Sciences; Reassess- X 
1*9 the Introductory Course. Set has three volumes with content guidelines for 
sociology, psychology, and microeconomics, each volume a'so contains "Guidelines , 
for St udent-Faculty Communication* (major contributing author. MercileeM Jenkins) 
% which include speclllc recommendations for chance and set out In chart form faculty 
vernal and nonverbal behaviors that may reinforce stereotypes and/or 'dispou'age 
women's Class participation Also Included are t*e "Studenl Faculty Communication 
Checklist" and the "Student Perception Questionnaire" reproduced in ihls paper as v 
Appendices A and & Introductory Sociology (major contributing author. Same 
Thorne). 176 pages: Introductory toyenotocy (major contributing author. Nancy F 
Russo). 152 pages; and Principles of Microeconomics (major contributing author. Bar 
'bara B Reagan). 120 pages Prior to publication and dissemination by the Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program, a limited number of copies are available from Judith 
M Gappa. Associate Provost. Faculty Affairs. San Francisco State University. 1600 
Holloway Ave. San Francisco. C f A 94132. Price: S2500 each for duplicating and 
. * postage for any one or the three disciplines Content guidelines in additional 
disciplines are available for S5.00each with the purchase of one complete volume 
The complete text of Introductory Sociology will also be available from the Teaching 
Resource Center. American Sociological Assoclalion. 1722 N St.. NW, Washington. . 
DC at an approximate cost of $1000 prepaid. 
"Guidelines for Nonsexist Language." American Psychologist, June 1975. pp 6*2-84 
and ^Guidelines for Nonsexist Language In APA Journals." AmeHMn Psychologist. 
June 1972 (Publication Manual Change Sheet 2) Available free from the American 
Psychologies! Association. 1200 l7thSt.. NW.^Washington. DC 2003$ (send stamped 
seif*addressed envelope). 
Hentey. Nancy M. tody Politics: Power, Sex and Nonverbal Communication. $77. tden 
tMies and analyzes sex/status differences In nonverbal behavior and explores- ways In 
which everyday nonverbal communication expresses and Maintains an established 
hierarchy In social and personal Interactions. 214 pages pa'perixjund Available 'rorn 
Spectrum Books. Prentice Kali. Inc . Englewood Cliffs. NJ 0*632. S3.95. 
>"»we. Florence, et al Everywoman'a Guide to Colleges and Unrverehiea, forthcoming 
Scheduled for publication In fall. I962. The Guide is designed to aid women students 
in the college-selection process. Institutions listed responded to a questionnaire 
covering a range of Items— such as currlcular offerings, educations climate, spots. * 
health and counseling services, financial aid and scholarships. ch»'d care facilities, 
services and centers for 're-entry women, etc. For further information, contact The 
Feminist Press. State Univeralty of New YorWCollege at O'.d Westbury. Box 334 Old 
Westbury. NY 11566. (516) 997.7660 
International Association of Business Communicators Without Bias: A Guidebook for 
fe^ndlecrlmlnatory Communication, 1977 Gives specific guidelines fa' avoiding bias 
on the basis of race, sex or disability In verbal communication. :n visual media, and in 
meetings, conferences and workshop settings Includes list of resource publications 
and organizations, ft pages paperbound Available from the International Associa- 
tion of Business Communicators. 870 Market St . Suite 940. San Francisco. C A 94102 ^ 
S400 smgle copy (bulk orders cost less, request Invoice for multiple copies) ^ 
Kramarae. Charts and Trelchler. Paula, eds Women and Language News. Newsletter on 
sex differences in language use. attitudes and acquisition. Includes information on 
new research and, resources, courses and conferences. Published twice a year 
Availab'e at yearly subscription rate of S5 00 Iron Cheris Kramarae. Speech Com 
munlcations Dept.. 244 Lincoln Hall. University of Illinois. Urbane. IL 61601. 
Ukoff, Robin. Language and Woman'a Place, 1975. Discusses language used to 
describe and define the sexes, and identifies features of "womer/s language" in the 
context of women V devalued status and society** prescription that women be polite 
and deferential. 63 pagea paperbound. Available from Harper and Row. Publishers. 
In?., Attn: Order Dept., Keystone Industrial Park. Soranton. PA 18512. S4 95. 
Men and Women Learning Togertfwr A Study of College Students In the Late 70*s. 
Resort el The Srown Project Originally conceived as an assessment of the merger of 
Prown University and Pembroke College (1971) with a special focus on the Situation of 
women In co-educat tonal Institute a. the study was expanded to Include survey data 
from over three thousand undergraduates, classes of 1978-81. from Barnard. Brown. 
Dartmouth. Princeton, SUNY at Stony Brook, and Wellesiey. as well as interviews with 
current students and alumnVae. The Report Includes working papers on aspects of 
the undergraduate experience; two analyses specific to the Brown- Pern broke metier, 
proceedings 9f the conference WomerWMerWCollege: The Educational Implication of 
Rolen In Transition; and a series of specific recommendations preparvd for 
V Brt>wo University 296 pages, (A United number of copies are available from Cynthia 
j$ Steere, Box 1945. Brown University. Provide nce.,/N 02912 S6D0 prepaid, payable to 
Brown University.) 

Pawn. Pamela, ed. The Undergraduate Woman: laauee In Educational equity, forthcom- 
Ing. Provides an overview of current research for administrators. facui;y and 
counselor*. Topics include critical aspects of p re-enrollment years such as sex-bias 
In testing, and the college selection prt;ess; elements of the college experience in- 

Q ng department climates, curricula, evaluation, and teaching style's; aspec.j of 
I J^|(^ ***** P'YcnOttxua'l'development; educational outcomes such as im- 
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pact on career commitment and family roles, and objectives for research and policy 1.1 
the comieg decade Will be availab** from Lexington Books. D C. Heath & Qo„ 2700 N. 
Richardt Ave.. Indianapolis, ifl 46219 For additional information, call 80G>42&8071. 

Project on the Status and Education 0! Women. Rape and Sexual Harassment Pecke*. 
Includes "The Prob:em of Rape on Campus," 1978. 8 pages. "Sexual Harassment. A 
Hidden issye " 1978. 7 pages. "Sexual Harassment" (selected articles from previous 
issues of the Project's newsletter. On Campua With Women?. 4 pages. "Title VK Sex- 
uai Hatessment Guidelines on Educational^ Employment.' i960. 4 pages, and "What 
Can Students Do About Sex Discrimination." (reprint. UUh State University). 1901. 1 
page Available from the Project oMhe States and Educator of Women. Association 
of American Colleges. 1818, R St.. NW. Washington. DC 20009 for S3 00 prepaid. (A list 
of al' Project publications is available free with a stamped, self addressed envelope,.) 

Project on the Status and Education of Women. Re-entry Women (3 packets of 5 papers 
each;. 1980 Papers focus on institutional barriers returning women students often 

, f.ce when ihey enroll— or attempt t* enroll -in poslse con dory programs. Each paper 
discusses a specific problem (such as recrultrrent and admissions, financial aid. 
transfer policies and graduation requirements, support services, graduate study), of' 
fers specific recommendations for institutional change, and cites adaptable model ' * 
programs Set a jo Includes a paper on special * grams for special populations^ an 
introductory paper, a paper compiling current national statistics oh re-entry womdn. 
and a Hst'of bibliographies. Packets are available for S5 00 each, prepaid, flfcm the - 
fc Project on the Status and Education of Women. Association of American Colleges.'' 
l8X8-fi St . NW. Washington. DC 20009. (For a complete listing of contents of each 
packet as well as a list of a't other Project publications, send, a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Project.) * 
t Project on ttv- Status and Education of Women. "Working Bibliography for Classroom 
Climate Issues." 1962. Informal selected bibliography of sources consulted fcr ihis 
^ — report Briefly annotated entries with afi addendum of more recently received 
materials- FoMurther information, contact the Project on the Status and Education of 
Women. Association of Ar, arlcan Colleges, 1818 R St.. NW, Washington. OC 20009. 
t Sadtf r. Myra P and Sadker, David M. Sex Equity Handbook for Schools, and companion V 
Guide lot Mn Equity Trainers by Joyce S. Kaser.TUva Sadker and David Sadker. 1982. V^. 
The Handbook Includes chapters on sex bias in InstructionaUmaterlals and in 
teacher.student Interaction; field-tested strategies for non-sexist teaching: lesson 
plansfor eiumentary and other courses, a resource directory, and related materials. It 
alsoxan be used as a college text for methods and for other preservice courses, or as 
a traln'ng text for Inservice workshops. The Guide g.ves detailed Instructions for 
designing. Implementing and evaluating conferences, and for 'conducting two 
specific workshops Available from Longman, inc.. College and Professions! Book 
Division. 19 West 44th St.. New York. NY 10036. Handbook (331 pages) Sl7.95(tent ). 
Guide (108 pages). $4.95 (tent ) 
Sadker. Myra P. and Sadker. David M Beyond Picture* and Pronoune: Sexism In , 
Tearher Er*ucailon Textbooka. 1979 identifies types of sex bias in the most widely- » 
used teacher-education texts, includes guidelines for the development of sex.falr 
textbooks, lists supplementary materials that can help teachers remedy biases in ex- 
isting texts. (Also discusses bias concerning racial and ethnic groups) 70 pages. 
Available from Education Development Center. 55 Chapel St.. Newton. MA 02160? 
$1.95. 

Sllbersteln. Sandra Bibliography: Women and Language. Michigan Occasional Papers ^* 
in Women's Studies. Nc^. XII. Winter, 1980. Includes references to unpublished a,s well 
as published works on gender differences in language; a representative sample of 
guidelines^ for nonsexist language use: articles concerning the issues such 
guidelines^ raise, |nd applications fcuihe guidelines (i.e.. teaching nonsexist 
lanouage/.^AIso lists works on gender differences In nonverbal communication) 67 
pages and addenda Available from WcVien Studies Program. University of Michigan. 
354 Lorctj Hail. Ann Arbor. Ml 48109. S2.5C (Individual). $5 50 (institution), payable to 
Michigan Occasional Papers. 

Thorne. Barrie and Henley. Nancy, eds. Language and Sex: Difference and Dominance, 
1975 Includes articles dmwo from a variety of disciplines— such as linguistics, 
sociolingulstlcs. speech communication. Ingllsh. psychollngulstloe^aod child 
development -which examine the relationship between language andeex in a variety 
of social and educational contexts Contains an extensive annotated bibliography 
"Sex Differences in Language. Speech and Nonverbal Communication" (also publish- 
ed under separate cover as She Said/He Said. Know. Inc.. Pittsburgh. PA. 1975} 31 1 
pages, paperbound Available from Newbury House Publishers. Inc . 54 Warehouse 
Lane. Rowley. MA 01969. S13 95 (if prepaid. $10 46) (A new edition. Language and Sex 
II. is cu-rently being edited fcy Thorne. Henley and Cherts Kramarae ) 

Till, r-'rank J Sexual Harassment- A Report on the Sexual Haraaament of Studenta. Na 
tional Advisory Council on Women* Educational Programs. Washington. Dp. August 
1980 Discusses subtle and overt sexual harassment ha the postsecondary setting and 
examines short and long-term educational consequ\nces for women students. In* 
eludes analysis o* legal issues and a technical supplement *to aid Institutions in 
establishing definitions, setting up grievance procedures, understanding liabilities 
ufid legal remedies Single copi.tfs are available free from NACWEP. 1832 M St . NW. 
Suite 821. Washington. DC 20036 

ORGANIZATIONS 
American Educational Research Association's* (AERA) Special internet Group: 
Research on Women and Education (SIG:RWE). Founded in 1973. SIG.RWE publishes 
✓ * quarterly newsletter featuring information of interest to schola'S and researchers 
concerned with women's issues, holds a mid year research conference.* offers sym- 
posia and presentations at AERA annual meetings, and co-sponsors activities with 
the AERA Women's Committee and with Women Educators. For further Information, 
contact Susan Klein. National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, 
1832 HSt.. NW, Suite d21. Washington. DC 20036. (202) 653-5846. 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, Committee on Women. The Committee 
on Womruyorks to increase the awareness of APGA's members about issuesol con- 
cern to women and to facilitate networking Publishes a newsletter. For further infor- 
mation, conisct Myrna C. Tashner, Chair (612) 874*4114 or Judith Rosenbaum. 
Associate Executive, A PGA (703) 8204700. 
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C i w ear ftr twipre ee ae Teaching ErfectrVeneea, VTr^kiia Common wu Hh Unhrereity. Pro- 
ject* undertaken by tht Ctnttf InclvOe Wen^ficaiton of subtle behaviors by which 
faculty may discourage minority students, end techniques to enhance faculty and 
student awareness. Fortfvrther information, contact JCm F Npoqan. Director. 901 
West Franklin St, Richmond, VA 23284. (004) 257 1 .29 
twlemel Neewort i ol fi e e earch er e and PrxttWonan Intereated tn Sat Equity in 
. Cl aeireem mlaf ac Oona. for information, contact Svsan Klein. National Adviiory 
CoencJI oq Women's Educational Programs, 1B32 M St.. NW. Suite 821. Wash'ngton. 
OC 20036, (202) 853-5646 or Barbara.Rk: hard son. Teaching and Instruction. Teaching 
and learning, Nsttonai'lnstitute ot Education. 1200 191. St . NW. Washington. DC 
20206.(202)254*407. 

Mttf-AttenMc Center for Sax Coufty. One of 10 regtc:«al centers that provide technical 
assistance and other resources to school systems. Including training on how to avoid 
sax bias In ttudenMeacber interaction. For further information, contact Oavid 
Sadker. Director. Mid-Atlantic Center for Sex Equity. The American Unrversity.£o«ha!l 
Square Building. Suite 252. 3301 New Mexico Ave . NW. Washington. DC 20016. (202) 
. 66*0511.- % * 

National Association forewomen Deans, Xb^mietrators end Counselors (NAWDAC). 

Publishes A quarterly newsletter and Journal as well as mailings throughout the year 
* Journal articles often focus on issues in wonien students' development. Membership 
V^sis S45 per year (S20 for retired persons and students) For further information, con- 
tact Patricia Rueckel, Executive Director, 1625 Eye St.. NW. §624-A, Washington. DC 
20006, (202) 669*330. 

National feeodation ol Student Personnel Administrators (NASPA). For general In for 
mation. contact Jane Howard-Jasper. Assistant Executive Director. NASPA, One Du- 
pont C c!c. NW. Warrington. DC S3038. (202) 633-4660. For Information on profes 
slonal development assistance for women, contact Nancy Turner. Coordinator for the 
Women's Network, Florida State University. Tallahassee. FL 32306. (904) 644-3206. 
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., ■•^t,VIO0ew0PI^^^^B^exv(OpfT. { . 

: y. He yi bf oyotj^ ool^ oomo of 

\yoor doom on o mow con be rteipfuL aaeeroom obsarvi- 

'clAfreift^es^l^^iiNnllw yf males, veesoa fefjnefee cWc# z on_ to 

2.Vtt^et*ftf* {n^efc c* fatnafe) participate IftoJeee more fie* 

thfOugh mOWOffOQ questions Of .ItMMrnO Comments? IS 

$eprc*orttonai enough thot ^ thovtf oncourogo 
nss to /*»*Wpete moro froquontty? ■ 
i Op ir ^u plteoi ctocur *rt»o on <ndlvWycl s ulking? if to, who 

1 4. to yoor VorM roopoooii} <o ttodonu poaltfva? ovtrirvo? ot> 
e^jpM^^S^It.^ oomi» for o» stutftots? If.fwt/wtiot Is tht 
. roooon? (Va*w rootOAt occur irom tin* to thrt for ^tcttng or- 
m$c*m>0 to t pag ^ ^ i itixJwu' ii ) o htgrfo ^fetflc monnoQ 
'100 you lootf 16 fooo or oddroto orW tocflon erf tho eiotsrlom 
4 morortHtn ot^trt? Qo you t Jrtobli tji oyo cc ntoct; with cortairf . 
rtwda^fnbftthewotr^^ 

fa^'a^fooa^ousid tod oro thoy jllfforoni, fort^itr^ wwtn, * 



or mloorHy otudonto? 

RAuo^Ta^oiOoMSocttdh - 

A tludiftt couW ttpaAacord tomo of . 
ono^ftio-^ rtho'tapto cowl provido ootwtto 

f. WNoh 8(0^8 do y<34J coN jt>y rwtstf 

i.Wflo* languooo pe^om oro you utfng? 
: 0 molol#MMlo0?or IhOM^rfe^^ 
* ffiro tliNjOtypepot ottuioptiono obout 
^your^ot*oomo1i»oow? 

ivAif tettiri p et t and onocdotoo d' 
. J; 4V Con dttfoforrtfof pottomt of rt^forctmont bo dote5dtd from tht 



Cfaat tOtSrOnt. S«Hf- 

qutstioot such or. 

,. •;• r.*--- •» 

ithUrt oie^ulor U80 of % 
r tho urr^ortof M m«**? 
a tnd wcrotn rovoWtd 



i from mtf>'8 ifvti only? > 



« l^nsai^ejsset.^oieji ~3t}K. ewe^ Owis^sr 



iJtrKf a fleeaeeai jrie; r^e ^ 



National Council tor Staff. Program and OrgsnUatlonal Oevelopment (NCSPOD). A na 
tionai organisation for those active in faculty development in two-year colleges, 
NCSPOD publishes a newsiitter and refers consultants specializing in a variety of 
faculty development aieas For additional informal ion. contact Maureen Lu^enbill. 
President. Miami Dade Community College. South Campus. FSPO Office. Room 3336. 
ttOtt Southwest t04St^ Miami. FL *>31 76. (305) 596-1366 

National Institute for Staff and Organizational Development (NISOD). A national faculty 
development organization. NISOD focuses on creating a positive learning environ 
men! .n community coileges and other two-year institutions Affiliated with the North 
American Consortium. NISOD serves non. member as well as member irstitulions It 
provides publications, workshops and consultants with a focus on classroom 
dynamics Many offerings emphasize ways in which faculty can best serve nonuadi- » 
tionai students * or further information. cr***'.«*i Nancy Armes. Executive Director^ 
NISOD, 348 Education Building. University of Texas at Aftstin. Austin. TX 78712. (5^2) 
471 7545 

Professional Organizational Development Network In Higher Education (POD). A na' 
tionai professional organization for tfvSse involved in faculty development at all level 4 * 
x>1 postsecondai^ducation. POD offers a referral service to institutions seeking 
faculty development Cdhsuiiarrts For further tnformation.'contAct Michael Davts. Ex 
ecutive Diricior. Oft^e of the Academic Vice President, university of ihe Pacific. 
Stockton. CA 952? 1. (209) 946-2551. 

Women Students Leadership Training Project Designer*, to arm students with informa- 
tion, training and leadership skills to combal sex discrimination in pbstsecondary 
education, the project hold a national conference and distributed a resource manual 
to student leaders in I960. It is currently developing regional information and support 
networks. For4urther information, contact Donne Brcmnse*. National Student Educa 
tionai Fund. 2000 P St . Nvy. Suite 305. Washington. DC 20036. (202) 785 1856 
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V APPENDIX B - 
CURMCULUM ANALYSIS ffKWECT 
R)R SOCIAL tCIENCES 
STUDEHTt^llCEPIKMN 

D1«CTK)HS;'AN$WER CACftOF 71# FOLLOWING O0CSTICN8, 
Om ONLY OHC ANSWER "Ttt EACH CA^SDOK' PLACE THE 
NUMBER ftOBWESfiONOtNO TO YOUR ANSWER ON THE BLANK 
TO THE L£p\OF JHE QOESJrON. * 
J t.Ap#«lpr#8e)nttlmr 

u r<$4lormprt 

ZCitto»oih»|S "\ 

(1)CiU2tt0fttttUSA 



3, If U^. titfan, what It yo*|f Xct? (If not U.S. cltiztn, do not 

M1) CaucMiavt (Wttlt« Amtftcan) $ '< 

(2) B<«^ Amttlcoj . ♦ 

* . Hitpiftlc f>»«J(ic8n-AmtfJc*fi. Puexlo Rlctn, Cub«n f «tc.) 
14) Nttivt America* (North f Amtric»n Indlan/Alatkan) 

_ , (5) Aalab Amarjcan . 
•PZ_ 4.StxofatUfiant ' 

(DMaJa,/ * » 

^ WFamala * 

4 S.ThUcourwU: ' 

1 * '(i)Raqoirad for my acadamlc major 

4 (2) Not in mvacaOernic major * 0 

6. Dot* your lOaltuctor know you by nama? 

. * (DYaa '* 7\L . 

(3) Don't know or onatruin «. 

7. How oftan do you vpfuntarlly answtf qu«8tlons or contribute 

to data dlacuaatom 2n this class? ' & 
(t) NaVaf * * * * * - ^ • 

(2) One to three times during t he-course 

(3) An average of once a week v 

(4) An ayerage of two to three timef a w*ek 1 ( 
• (5) An average of one or w*e tirnts a day 

' Si How often does thejnstructor call on you or ask you to res* 

' pond to a question or commenr? 
. (1) Instructor does not call on anyone - 
(2) One to three tjmee during tne course 
An average of once a week 

* (4) An average of two to three times a week 
. ffiNever; , 

« 9, How does the Instructor mo%t frequently cell on you?« 

(t)Sy name > ' 
(2)BypWmirK>yWthl*aftd - 

By eyet^ta^ooking directly at me . 
(4)fnstructor never calls on me V 

% \ (Continued on next page) 



-^'■^SSESf f gyy ^ *> ** •* dM on by tna taatruc- 
V ^^g^S^imm^* :■/, '< - • • 
- *JL \ , ; |3&7a>te: er faoia ttonea 
v I ' ftjw»fl #iidy^ | rtieany hand 
»6) l-teatf jNaeBany he^d 

feUI the jnttmctof dm not call on you whan 

- • ■ is^ &ff SiSy ** **** **** 

^ -jewectt your esnioftj >^ 

(UTbo many an da nte want *o teapot^ 
ftOthereaeatmttott 
. > Wj2f^2^W»^orht^m» % 
„ H) hwtfuotor ignores me * 
* A Ihfceftijetiori nam occurs . y 
U. Mfoeretfmtewhen you wantt&pertcipateincieeebyask- 

: : a)Oact Vt wfc» ^ \ ,* % 

„ PTlwea or mart titoet 
ft Hearty every day * 

W N*> because I perfclpetewfwn! wart to * 
A r do not want tojMvtfcipatt 
you h** wanted to par^>^^ 

- ; ^»wa^ a comment t>utdWr^ 

y tef iy dome to? (Betoct the out ttepo ne e N eJtS fo et 
V O o y iy carretpondt with >>ourfooi)no»4> 

f*Tee many students ki dm 

8jg»»«ed yW» me trecax butchcft not to apeak out ^ 
TNee*uetJonn«*r occurs <f 
— 14 " £ "»f frequently ptrticipttt 1 

tn«te? «Mm>i onttnowtr.3k.bttt repreetntt your 

Jt^hottigo trt moot k*gwi»q$i^ or moot imerssttd.ln 



* vS?52! 2? oft or get attention 

t$ * nttt not noticed -* 
J$, in yottsatftton, w*ch ttucbntt ask the moet qutttfont and 
;* Mat thtmott convntctt in data? 
<i>Mtttatudana» ^ 

; M ats an d fame* students equatiy 

-^.i^nawt nc* nowotp *» 
^ ^J ^^ 1 ! ^^ **** * maitt In 



w n w in j ' 

* ^ S S ffS S^^ quettton Of comment again' 
mm*. - ' * * — - a ajuaafion- 



( (t J Sntaava^ a a »»■ %n w^omfiri 

Oitoaia^paa Mtutrom' comrnant>iQ or ^cino a «wstW 

^ ^ji y H N taatowraoat nordtacouragtt ma 

^ tnt inttfvdor rtact to opMkro 
;iwdaaa^ala'gwaa% 3 Ottw attdtnttM thaclata? 
m y »N o ai »a oalfttona of tuotntt^ln tWt ctaat 
« D»t iwl ataaact tha > oa^niana'«r ttwStntt In thia ciatt 

forthrtf o^mons 



/ 




* numoroua 



M.Hn^'ollw «o atuttont owttdoMt in m$ cImm toy Mkiog 



? - hi. 



<^lgla| 0»n*r> <at Stdtf iajw ewe /WiwKiMg M> 



^ APPENDIX C 
3QWCCS FOft QUOTATK>HS 
Atf Hoc Commmtt on tN^Edgcatfon ofWorntn at ObarHn, **Tha 
|ducatk>n of Woman at ObarUn," OfHca of tha *>MtWtnt, Obtrlin 
.C^lacj^Obari^XW/AprtiiOaU^ — 

Karan Boc^Taehnkat ICaiiaal tar Wit iMtHattona} ittfaiudy 
OuMa an Sax t*dty, Apptndix C, "Mk/ttratfvt ProWama and Propoa- 
ad SoMlona for maquniat, M Amtrtcan Inttltutat for fttiaarch, 
Waahmgtofi, OC m\ (cltad aa ^tfhiatrat^a ProWamaT. « # 

Sg£?y!?5^ ^ «waal _and Qandar Haraatmant in tht 
Acadtmr AOaMt for Fatattf ^adantt and MaJWatnwawj Com- 

mtetlon on tha Stan* of .Womarclrf tht-frofttakxi, Tha Modtm 
Lanouaoa Aaaodatlon of^Amanca, Ntw Yortc, NY, 1961 (cltad as 



^MJi^nar^ 

S " 1 " ?, !??. «t w i n i tnat it n to ApKwdc Praramt, Orftea of tha 
+ a*ty[ftVt\}mtitt of California, Barktlty, Juna 1fi77 (dttd aa 



John Ft Noonan, -WhHa Faculty and Black Studtntt: Examining 
^u^ona and Fractipaa,^ unpuoUalM papar, Tha Ctnttf for Jnv 
prcvlno TaachJng Effaclfytnaat, Virata Commonwtttth UnWtrt)ty, 
Wchrnond, VA, 1» (cltad aa^Aatumptiona and PtatffcaaT. 

Projar.t an tha Statua and Education of Woman, Xall for Informs 
tlc^ on a attroom CUmaja taauaa/* publlatiad In tha Frojacfa 
l ?ff*B >f ' '°i Sf9fi ^ «nd In a oumbar of othar 

pvWca^nti 196041 (chad at FVo#act Call for InlJmatloo). 

Wrta^ Ariata, t a lt a da t i and a^hatart Tatt aS« Thttr Urn and 
Waif^ Panthaon Booka, Haw York, NY, 1977 (el Wd aa Wartdnf It CM) 

ti£&£!!tt^ ** ^mfl Expartanoaa of 

^fSSS^Ji^ 1 Wota^pao^r.lha Cantor for Improv- 
^OTt^cWfji Eftacthwma. Virginia Oxnrnonwaath Onhmlty, 
«Wimond,V^^(cj|adaa^Laaf^ • . 

f™* a : J^iW K wii it iia ti A Baaart an tha iawail Harw 
want ar ilaaaaaa. HaHonat Adviaory Coundt on Woman's Educa- 
^^g^ ysyftjN. DC, August 1960 (crtad aa Saxaal 

Wornw S^^Xo^ttlL, -Th. QMlHy of Wonwn't EoucKlon at 
H««j«l ^Unnvnity: A of 8m Oiterimtnatlon In tho Qraduato 
and PrpfMrioMt Stnooft," CwnbrMot, MA, Juno 1960{cft«d m Hm- 
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